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Uncle Sam’s TV hit 

Maybe Senator Estes Kefauver’s school-teacher 
appearance is not so inappropriate for the chairman 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee. He has 
jumped into the “educational TV” vacuum with the 
television hit of the season. “Uncle Miltie” and 
“Schnozzle” Durante can’t begin to deliver such a 
motley crew of fantastic hoodlums as Frank Costello, 
Frank Erickson, Joe Adonis and their playmates. New 
York televiewers—there are 2.25 million sets in the 
metropolitan area—are as excited as were people in 
St. Louis and Detroit. Something will come of all this. 
Costello may even be deported. What an era in civic 
education is opening before our eyes! People are get- 
ting a real, live peep at the disreputable personalities 
whose low cunning enables them to make a mockery 
of our criminal codes. Through their illegal gains they 
can hire foxy lawyers and, apparently, buy their way 
into political organizations. They get into “legitimate” 
businesses, too. (How long can a business stay legiti- 
mate under the manipulation of such toughies?) What 
were vague rumors come to life in flesh and blood 
right in your living room. Any political organization 
that thinks it is being “done in the eye” by investiga- 
tions conducted by its own members must believe 
crime pays. Who is going to teach them it doesn’t? 
We are the only ones who can, fellow-citizens. It is 
up to us. 


... and the side show 

Even though it hasn’t made the big time, District 
Attorney Miles F. McDonald’s crime hunt in Brooklyn 
is worth keeping an eye on. According to Joseph Alva- 
rez, writing in the New York World-Telegram for 
March 13, Harry Gross, head of a $20-million-a-year 
betting empire, has begun to “sing” to the grand jury. 
If he has revealed the names of fifty policemen to 
whom he paid “ice” for protection, things won’t be 
fine for very long in Gloccamora. Police Commissioner 
Thomas F. Murphy told a Department Holy Name 
communion breakfast on Sunday, March 11, that evi- 
dence of police crookedness in Brooklyn had been “a 
long time coming.” Let’s not get impatient. Haven't 
about half the policemen eligible to retire taken this 
“out” when called before the grand jury? Is Mayor 
Impellitteri going to sign the measure aimed at closing 
the loophole which lets policemen duck grand-jury 
questioning by quitting? Doesn’t it look pretty bad 
when hundreds of New York police are reported to 
have threatened to resign if this door is closed? If New 
York is headquarters for a national crime syndicate, 
as has been alleged, the whole country has an interest 
in these questions. 


Taxing liquor and tobacco 

Among his tax proposals to Congress, Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder suggested raising the level on 
cigarettes, now at 7 cents a pack, to 10 cents, and the 
impost on spirits from the wartime $9 a gallon to $i2. 
During the fortnight just passed, the tobacco and 
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liquor people visited Washington to explain to the 
House Ways and Means Committee exactly what they 
thought of Mr. Snyder and his proposals. They put on 
a good show, one which in ordinary times (that is, 
times when the Fulbright subcommittee is not blasting 
away at the Reconstruction Finance Corporation) 
might have rated front-page coverage. The tobacco 
men spoke angrily of imposing a tax burden that was 
“unfair,” “ridiculous,” “fantastic,” “a disaster to the 
tobacco growers.” The whisky spokesmen said bluntly 
that Mr. Snyder’s $3 increase would set off another 
“Whisky Rebellion.” They could absorb another dollar, 
or even a dollar and a half, but anything beyond that 
would have to be passed along to the thirsty con- 
sumer. The consumer's thirst was bad, they opined, but 
not that bad. Higher prices would tempt him to bypass 
the legitimate market and send him hunting for his old 
prohibition bootlegger. As a possible answer to the 
complaints of the tobacco growers, Rep. Walter K. 
Granger (D., Utah) suggested that the big tobacco 
companies cut down on their “silly radio programs” 
and use the money to pay better prices to the pro- 
ducers. No similarly facile solution was offered to the 
whisky industry. Should good blended fifths sell for 
more than $5 and Scotch retail between $7 and $15— 
as might happen with a $12-per-gallon tax—the return 
of the bootlegger would be a real possibility. To tax 
luxuries heavily during an emergency is sound in prin- 
ciple, but sound principles can be pushed too far. Con- 
gress should think several times before upping the tax 
on spirits a full $3. 


Labor’s new tactic 

So far as any immediate effect on the mobilization 
effort goes, organized labor’s persisting boycott of the 
defense agencies is of no importance at all. Production 
continues at top levels and strikes remain at a mini- 
mum. Nor is this happy picture likely to change. In a 
radio address on March 8, AFL President William 
Green promised “that labor will let nothing interfere 
with the full discharge of its responsibilities in the 
huge defense production program.” Long in the fore- 
front of the fight against Soviet imperialism, the union 
leaders are determined that their quarrel with the big 
business bosses of the mobilization program shall give 
no aid or comfort to the enemy. That determination 
suggests an explanation of the new tactic which they 
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adopted last week. Instead of sitting on their hands, 
the labor leaders are going to lead a crusade to pro- 
tect the public from the alleged inadequacies of the 
Defense Production Act, the pro-business bias of the 
defense administrators and the indifference otf the 
White House. On March 20, several hundred local and 
State representatives of the AFL, CIO, Machinists and 
Railway Brotherhoods will gather in Washington to 
stage an indignation meeting. They will protest “phony 
price controls,” “unfair tax laws,” “inaction on rent 
controls,” “the failure to permit democratic represen- 
tation on all defense agencies.” Then they will return 
to their communities to build grass-root bonfires under 
the President, the Congress and Mr. Wilson's Office of 
Defense Mobilization. The tactic is a good one. In the 
sense that it keeps pressure on Washington to do a 
competent job, it promises to be constructive; and, if 
the cost of living continues to soar, it may turn out 
to be immensely popular. Behind the 8-ball today, 
there’s no telling where labor will be tomorrow. 


Big Four jockeying 

Though it is still too early to predict the success or 
failure of the Big Four meeting in Paris (AM. 3/17, 
p. 690), Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko showed some slight signs of unbending, as 
the talks entered on a second week. On March 12 the 
Russian representative agreed to alter the second item 
of his proposed agenda draft. As originally presented 
by the Soviets this item called for discussion of 1) a 
German peace treaty, 2) withdrawal of occupation 
forces and 8) the unification of Germany (to which 
Gromyko had agreed only after considerable argu- 
ment). After a week-end of consultation with Moscow, 
Gromyko no longer insisted on “acceleration” of the 
German peace treaty and agreed not to mention with- 
drawal of occupation forces in the wording of the 
draft. The fact that Gromyko has yielded cannot be 
called a victory for the United States, Great Britain 
and France. Basic Soviet policy has not shifted. Rus- 
sia has merely agreed to the wording of a calendar to 
be submitted to an expected Four-Power Foreign Min- 
isters conference. Should the conference materialize 
she can still be expected to press hard for the evacua- 
tion of occupation forces. She must, if her objective is 
to foil the rearming of Western Germany and prohibit 
the use of Ruhr industries for Western defense. From 
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the American viewpoint, sudden withdrawal of the 
occupation armies will pave the way for a coup by the 
East German Bereitschaften (“alert units”) trained and 
equipped by the Soviet. Unless the West insists on 
from six months to a year of complete political free- 
dom throughout Germany, with some guarantee for 
German security against attack from within or with- 
out, free elections for a unified democratic Germany 
will be a farce. 


Comeback for Point Four 

Necessary as is the President's Point Four program 
of aid to the underdeveloped areas of the world, it 
could fail of its purpose in any one of three different 
ways. The program would fall by its own weight if it 
meant all “give” by the United States and all “take” 
by the rest of the world. It would not achieve its end 
of strengthening human freedom and assuring the in- 
herent dignity of men throughout the world if it were 
merely imposed from without. Even the cleverest in- 
dustrial managers cannot dragoon native populations 
into our way of handling their countries’ resources. 
Finally, Point Four would make enemies for us in- 
stead of friends if it were merely a vehicle for elaborate 
international business ventures. It is therefore reas- 
suring that these possible dangers seem to have been 
clearly foreseen in the report, Partners in Progress, 
submitted to the President March 11 by the Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board headed by Nelson 
Rockefeller. The report makes it clear that, far from 
being a mere give-away program, Point Four is an 
economic and strategic necessity: 

The question confronting us is not: shall we 
help the underdeveloped areas? The chain of in- 
terdependence is so inextricably forged that we 
cannot avoid helping. 

From these areas we get “73 per cent of the strategic 
and critical materials we import.” With proper aid 
and guidance such areas can pay their way, as the 
U. S. Servicios program has shown in Latin America. 
The report insists upon a full and practical recogni- 
tion of the social and industrial needs of native peo- 
ples. And it places “prime reliance upon private enter- 
prise and private capital,” rather than upon public 
funds. The issues so lucidly discussed in this report are 
basic to America’s survival in the face of the world- 
wide Soviet campaign to use economic subversion as 
the pathway to world domination. 


Beran banished 

Josef Beran, the 32nd Archbishop of Prague, had 
an answer to threats; he had no power to resist force. 
When Alexei Cepicka, the ferocious Communist Min- 
ister of Justice, tried to intimidate him, the diminutive 
archbishop went to his closet and took out a bundle of 
zebra-striped rags, remarking: “Here's my uniform 
from Dachau, let’s go.” The Gestapo had arrested Josef 
Beran, then Rector of Prague’s seminary, on June 6, 
1942 for championing human rights against the Nazis. 
The Communist political police have held him pris- 
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oner in his own residence since June 19, 1949. The 
Archbishop’s office was occupied, his power to govern 
his diocese was taken over by the Government, his 
secretaries were convicted of treason. On March 10 
the Prague radio announced that “because of his nega- 
tive attitude toward the church laws’—those giving 
the Government control of ecclesiastical administration 
~Archbishop Beran had been fined, banished to an un- 
disclosed place and supplanted in office by a “patriotic” 
priest. The Communists had not even bothered to go 
through the motions and mockery of a “trial.” In his 
secret cell in some hidden Communist prison, Josef 
Beran will not be allowed the glory of wearing his 
Dachau uniform. Mr. Cepicka, a Nazi collaborator, 
will see to that. 


Easter brings hope to Berlin 

“Berlin seems doomed,” was our rather glum com- 
ment last October on the economic straits then throt- 
tling the tragic city (AM. 10/7/50, p. 2). It was a dark 
picture five months ago, and we perhaps made it a bit 
darker by not estimating highly enough the effective- 
ness of Marshall Plan aid. Now it is more hopeful. “It 
begins to look,” says Brig. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, 
newly appointed U. S. Commandant in West Berlin, 
“as though prospects are brightening for the masses of 
unemployed.” Reports submitted to him from the office 
of the U. S. High Commission show that the unem- 
ployed dropped by 5,566 in the month of February. 
There are still 285,960 jobless in the Western sector. 
To provide work for them industrial production must 
be raised. At the present rate of improvement, it is 
hoped, industrial production will nearly double before 
the end of the year. If it does, employment will jump 
as much as 75,000 by March, 1952. This hope has a 
sound basis because Marshall Plan aid to the city is 
now entering its “final and most effective phase” in its 
application to the unemployment problem. Industrial 
plants dismantled by the Russians during their short 
two-months occupation of the western part of the city 
in 1945 are now being reconditioned. This progress 
against unemployment in Berlin—and hence against 
“communism of the stomach”—looms more important 
if we consider that communism flourishes in northern 
Italy precisely because of the number of jobless there. 
It also reveals again the short-sightedness of Senator 
Taft, who recently advocated an “immediate” stop to 
Marshall Plan aid. 


Morrison for Bevin 

His big body wasted with sickness, 70-year-old 
Ernest Bevin bowed last week to popular demand and 
resigned as Britain’s Foreign Minister. A two-fisted 
fighter who rose to world prominence—via the trade- 
union route—from the London docks, “Ernie” Bevin 
will long be remembered as a staunch soldier in the 
democratic cause. He fought Mussolini and Hitler, and 
when, after World War II, Stalin tried to make mon- 
keys of his late allies, it was he who first called the 
Kremlin’s bluff. After the dressing-down, in good trade- 
union terms, which Bevin gave Vishinsky at the 1946 





meeting of the UN Security Council in London, the 
fateful spell of “unity,” which up till then had kept 
our hands effectively tied, was at last broken. That 
alone assures him a respectable place in history. Mr. 
Bevin’s successor, Herbert Morrison, who also rose 
from humble origins, will very likely continue the anti- 
totalitarian policies which Britain has pursued since 
the war. That means continued support for the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Atlantic Pact and a close alliance with 
the United States. 


Red agitation in India 
Well-organized and heavily armed Red bands have 
turned parts of India’s northeastern state of Assam into 
another Communist-infested Malaya. Anil Roy, one 
of the more important Red leaders, even succeeded 
in setting up an independent Soviet in defiance of the 
Government before he was shot dead in an encounter 
with the police. As the police engage in combing out 
the terrorist nests, Prime Minister Nehru still preserves 
his unrealistic equanimity in the face of the Commu- 
nist threat. Terrorism he is against. He is not quite 
sure that communism as an ideology is a danger. In 
a New Delhi press conference on March 13, Nehru said: 
Nothing is more confusing than the use of the 
word Communist or communism, which has be- 
come a kind of King Charles head or a bogey and 
confuses thinking. 
Only three days earlier, Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, 
senior statesman of the Indian Cabinet, had exposed 
the terroristic activities of the Indian Communist party 
before Parliament. He emphasized the international 
character of Communist aggression and declared that 
it could not be opposed in India merely as local ter- 
rorism. 


... and down under 

Australia, too, is having its troubles with Communist 
agitation. An unending series of Communist-sponsored 
strikes has seriously jeopardized the national economy. 
For the moment the Government is powerless to do 
anything about it. Despite the general public clamor 
that the Reds be put under some kind of restraint, 
Australia’s high court has ruled unconstitutional an 
act outlawing the party as subversive. Parliament, said 
the court, has no power “to make laws for the general 
conduct of civil liberties.” 


Red China: conflicting views 

The New York Times recently published a series of 
articles on Red China by one Arthur Moore. Mr. Moore 
is identified as a British journalist in India who visited 
Peiping on an assignment for the Hindustan Times of 
New Delhi. Perusal of his articles also establishes him 
as an apologist for the Peiping regime. Why the Times 
should have published his slanted “news” at a time 
when the truth about the Chinese Red “volunteers” in 
Korea ought to be brought home to the American pub- 
lic is a mystery. That the articles should have appeared 
almost side by side with the contradictory dispatches 
of the Times’ own Henry R. Lieberman makes the 
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paper's policy all the more incomprehensible. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Moore, he met no non-Chinese in China 
who did not believe that the present Government was 
“jncomparably” better than the Kuomintang and other 
former Chinese Governments. Mr. Lieberman has re- 
ported wholesale murders on the part of Mr. Moore’s 
Chinese “statesmen” and widespread resistance to the 
regime. The particular feature of Moore’s articles, 
we suppose, was that they came from an eye-witness 
of the Red China scene. Lieberman files his dispatches 
from Hong Kong. Yet there are eye-witnesses and eye- 
witnesses. M. Sivaram of the Press Trust of India, a 
Reuter’s affiliate, records his own personal observa- 
tions of Red China for the March 12 issue of the New 
Leader. He admits that Red China is a maze of con- 
trasts and contradictions that defy comprehension. For 
example, the new Government emerged as a “people’s 
democracy,” but in practice is a totalitarian state. “Not 
even the authorities deny that the New China is essen- 
tially a police state.” The British correspondent, who 
devotes much space in his articles to theorizing about 
Mao’s concept of democracy, apparently never lifted 
his head to see how theory is applied in the New 
China. 


Feast of Christ the Worker? 

In the current issue of Work, organ of Chicago's 
Catholic Labor Alliance, the editors discuss the pro- 
posal to establish a feast of Christ the Worker. Those 
supporting the idea stress the need of reminding work- 
ers that Our Lord was Himself a worker, and that by 
His years at a carpenter’s bench He dignified all 
manual labor. They believe that the creation of such 
a feast would also testify to the interest which the 
Church has in workers and help to repair what Pius XI 
called the great scandal of the nineteenth century— 
the widespread loss of faith among European workers. 
On the other hand, some strong arguments have been 
marshaled against the proposed feast. By striking a 
class-conscious tone, it might tend to be divisive, 
whereas the worship of God, by its very nature, ought 
to unite men regardless of race, color, or condition of 
life. Furthermore, workers might come to identify 
their dignity as sons of God and their entire spiritual 
development with a single feast, when in reality all 
the feasts of the year belong to them and are meant 
to sanctify them, together with all Christians. Then 
there is the old difficulty that the Church calendar is 
already crowded with isolated feasts. After pondering 
the arguments, the editors of Work decide that the 
negative has a stronger case. Instead of a feast of 
Christ the Worker, they suggest a new votive mass in 
honor of Saint Joseph, Patron of Workers, which would 
be suitable for such occasions as Labor Day or the first 
of May. That a feast of Christ the Worker would be 
inappropriate we agree, and we have an open mind 
about making Saint Joseph, Patron of the Universal 
Church, the special guardian of workers. Before com- 
ing to a final judgment, we should like to hear from 
our readers, especially from the liturgists among them, 
and the social apostles. 
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THE FAMILY FRONT 

The spiritual significance and the practical problems 
of marriage were thoroughly explored during the 19th 
annual convention of the National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life. Preaching at the closing Holy Hour in 
St. Louis Cathedral on March 8, Most Rev. Mark K. 
Carroll, Bishop of Wichita, Kansas, emphasized the 
social character of the sacrament of matrimony. The 
world demands, he said, that the soldier, like the priest 
and the judge, carry out his solemn commitments to 
the letter. “Married couples are soldiers in the service 
of Christ . . . They are the first and only defense of 
the community and nation.” They, too, must therefore 
carry out their commitments. 

How prepared are married couples for such respon- 
sibilities? Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, chairman of St, 
Louis University’s department of sociology, saw “a 
crying need” for a well-integrated course on marriage 
for high schools and colleges. The course should be 
based on the research of clergymen, doctors, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers and 
economists. 

Rev. John A. O’Brien of the University of Notre 
Dame urged: 

We should leave no stone unturned until we have 
rovided youth with such abundant opportunities 
or social acquaintance that every young man and 

woman who wishes to marry is able to End a con- 

genial partner. 
Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., former president of 
the Catholic Sociological Association, agreed: 

A youth program, then, should include other ac- 

tivities [than athletics]: dances, socials, and par- 

ties as well as study clubs, discussion groups, 
spiritual activities, dramatics, singing, other musi- 
cal activities and the like. 
Rev. Francis J. Friedel, $.M., of the University of Day- 
ton urged parents to encourage courtship in the home 
and recommended the service of experienced priest- 
counselors during the “novitiate” of engaged couples 
before marriage. 

Canada’s six-year experience with family allowances 
was recounted by Dan Wallace, assistant to our neigh- 
bor’s Minister of National Health and Welfare. The 
program under which 1.9 million Canadian families 
receive allowances for their 4.34 million children at 
a cost of $312 million was set up because the Govern- 
ment “decided that, in some degree, the maintenance 
and training of the rising generation should be the 
responsibility . . . of all Canadians.” 

The allowances have not increased the birth rate, 
nor were they so intended. They have resulted “in 
better child nutrition, better clothing for children, in- 
creased child health care, increased schoo] attendance, 
more recreation and cultural activities and greater 
family security.” 

The 3,000 educators, sociologists, doctors, parents 
and students attending were given much to ponder. 
So was the nation if it values a strong family life. 


E. D. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 














While General Eisenhower marked time in Paris, Con- 
gress indulged in a familiar backing-and-filling opera- 
tion on the troops-for-Europe proposals which be- 
fuddled the country and must have completely con- 
fused our European allies. Indeed, the Senate befud- 
dled itself. After its Foreign Relations and Armed 
Forces Committees, meeting jointly, passed a resolu- 
tion approving sending troops to Europe but demard- 
ing consultation with Congress before the President 
sends “further” troops, it was pointed out to them that 
they had adopted a clause which, if read literally, 
would forbid adding to the troops we have there now. 

This was not the idea at all; so reconsideration was 
in order. Moreover, a second resolution demanded that 
the House be brought into the picture also. This was 
effected by making it a “concurrent” resolution. Of 
course, it was explained, this does not bind the Presi- 
dent, except “morally,” (read “politically”). But if 
somewhere along the line it were turned into a “joint” 
resolution, then the inhibition on troops would be a 
law, requiring the signature of the President. This 
would in turn produce a veto, and a vote would have 
to be taken all over again. 


The result of all this, even at the best, was that it 
would be weeks, given a ten-day Easter holiday for 
Congress, before the country and the world would 
know just where they stood on how much help we 
could give to Europe. Not long ago, it was felt that 
the decision should be taken in a matter of days. 

This performance is the best commentary on the 
contention that the President must have the actual per- 
mission of Congress to send troops out of the country. 
If this were the law (which it seems not to be), it 
would be weeks before Congress could make up its 
mind, and by that time it might not matter one way 
or the other—the situation would be lost. 

Two other congressional actions were cause for 
alarm. When the Senate passed the Universal Military 
Service and Training bill, it wrote into it an amend- 
ment setting a maximum of 4 million for all the armed 
forces. This immediately disturbed General Bradley 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who wondered why we 
should thus tip off a potential enemy, thereby allow- 
ing him to make his own armed dispositions. 

More disturbing still was the release to the United 
Press, by someone on the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Forces Committees, of what purported to 
be the “secret” testimony of General Eisenhower on 
the use of the atomic bomb, among other explosive 
matters. This revelation came at a bad time, when the 
foreign deputies were meeting at Paris. Thus, all of 
this added up to the conclusion that a deliberative 
body cannot be entrusted with the waging of a war. 

Wiirrip PARSONS 








UNDERSCORINGS 











New Mexico became the nineteenth State to author- 
ize bus transportation for pupils attending nonpublic 
schools when Governor Edward L. Meecham on March 
6 signed the bill sponsored by State Senator Guido 
Zecca. In the State of Washington a similar measure, 
approved in the House of Representatives, then 
amended in the State Senate to restrict buses to routes 
established by public-school officials, finally died in 
the lower chamber. 

» A gift of $5,000 from the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion inaugurated a campaign to replace the books lost 
in the multi-million dollar fire that destroyed Mount 
St. Vincent’s College, Halifax, N. $. Contributions of 
books of all kinds will be gratefully received. 

» Coming Conventions: The third annual Mission 
Institute, at Fordham University, New York City, 
March 26-30; the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, March 27-30; the Catholic Library 
Association, Chicago, March 26-30; the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, New York City, 
March 27-28; the first All-Eastern Cana Institute for 
priests, St. Peter's College, Jersey City, March 27. 

» With the revision of the occupation statute for West 
Germany, authorizing the Bonn Government to estab- 
lish a foreign office, Archbishop Aloisius J. Muench 
of Fargo, N. D., has been nominated by Pope Pius XII 
as Papal Nuncio to the West German Republic. 

» Winner of the 1950 Laetare Medal, presented an- 
nually by Notre Dame University to a distinguished 
Catholic layman: John Henry Phelan, Beaumont, 
Texas, businessman and philanthropist. The Magnificat 
Medal, annually honoring an outstanding Catholic col- 
lege alumna, will be conferred by Mundelein College, 
Chicago, on Mrs. John H. Daley of Washington, D. C., 
on April 12. Mary Louise Tinley Daley, mother of six 
children, writes a weekly syndicated column, and is 
an AMERICA contributor. 

» A constituent college of the National University at 
Delhi, India, has been entrusted to the Missouri Prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus. Departure ceremonies for 
the Rev. Paul F. Smith, S.J., of Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb., who leaves to organize the new college, 
were held at the Gesu Church, Milwaukee, March 14. 
» Mother Thérése Couderc, foundress of the Society 
of Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle, will be 
beatified on June 17, according to news just received 
from Rome. Mother Couderc was born at Sabliére in 
the Ardéche Mountains in Southern France in 1805. 
Collaborating with Father Stephen Terme, she in- 
augurated the first retreat house for women in La 
Louvesc in 1826. Soon others were founded in Italy, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Brazil and 
the United States. There are now fifteen Cenacle Re- 
treat Houses in this country. 


E. D. 
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Reviewers’ pens=Stalin’s voice? 


“Herald Tribune’s Book Pages Win Nation-Wide Com- 
petition,” trumpet the headlines of that New York 
paper's March 8 issue. For the first time, the Publishers’ 
Adclub made what will be an annual award to papers 
for “excellence in presentation of criticism and news of 
books.” The Herald Tribune placed first among papers 
of over 500,000 circulation, the New York Times sec- 
ond. In view of some recent revelations, it might well 
be that the above headline ought to have read “Herald 
Tribune (and Other) Book Pages Win Nation-Wide 
Condemnation.” 

Those revelations are alluded to by Charles A. Brady 
in his article on pages 725-27 of this issue. In fuller, if 
summary, form, digested from the American Legion 
Magazine (January, 1951) article by Irene Corbally 
Kuhn, they run as follows. 

The New York Herald Tribune, the New York Times 
and the Saturday Review of Literature seem to propa- 
gandize so consistently for communism, at least in its 
“crypto” forms, as to arouse a suspicion that this is a 
deliberate policy on their part, and not an occasional 
accident. These organs propagandize in two main 
ways: by assigning anti-Communist books to pro- 
Communist (or perhaps anti-anti-Communist ) sympa- 
thizers for review; and by entrusting pro-Communist 
books for review by pro-Communists. In either case 
the cause of enlightened freedom is jeopardized. 

1. Anti-Communist books reviewed by pro-Com- 
munists. When William L. White’s Report on the Rus- 
sians was announced (Harcourt, Brace, 1945), Bennett 
Cerf pontificated in the SRL that it would be “the 
worst book of the year.” For review, SRL ran a sym- 
posium by five reviewers. Though two, Louis Fischer 
and William Henry Chamberlin, were favorable, three, 
according to Mr. White, followed “amplifications of the 
line laid down by Comrade Zaslavsky and Mr. Cerf.” 
The same journal chose Edgar Snow to review George 
Creel’s Russia’s Race for Asia (Bobbs-Merrill, 1949). 
Mr. Snow “has specialized in presenting a favorable 
picture of the Chinese Communists.” 

This same book by Mr. Creel was reviewed in the 
New York Times by Nathaniel Peffer, an unremitting 
foe of Nationalist China and Chiang Kai-shek. Again, 
the Times employed Annalee Jacoby to review John B. 
Powell's My Twenty-Five Years in China (Macmillan, 
1945). To the author’s use of the word “bandits” to 
brand the Chinese Communists, she retorts that he is 
a “reactionary.” 

The Herald Tribune has used the same tactic of 
entrusting anti-Communist books to pro-Communist 
reviewers. Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, by Alexan- 
der Inkeles (Harvard, 1950), was reviewed by Clyde 
R. Miller, well-known for pro-Soviet views. From this 
and other instances Mrs. Kuhn concludes that the 
Tribune “provides abundant evidence of favoritism of 
the left.” She goes on to say that Lewis Gannett, the 
paper's literary critic, is “mentioned seventeen times 
in ‘Appendix 9’ to the records of the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities.” 
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2. Pro-Communist books reviewed by pro-Commu- 
nists. One of the best examples of log-rolling or “you 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours” is provided by 
the Herald Tribune, which entrusted Ordeal by Slan- 
der, by Owen Lattimore (Little, Brown, 1950), to the 
biased judgment of John K. Fairbank, who, Lattimore 
admits, helped him get ready for investigation before 
the congressional committee. The Times has frequently 
employed the service of Dr. Fairbank, who was a 
strong upholder of the “agrarian-referm” character of 
Chinese communism. He lauded Thunder Out of China 
(Sloane, 1946), by Theodore White and Annalee Ja- 
coby, who held that the issue in China was not “com- 
munism, but merely good government.” In reviewing 
China’s Destiny, in a translation authorized by Chiang 
Kai-shek (Macmillan, 1947), and in a simultaneous 
unauthorized edition of the book prepared by Philip 
Jaffe (Roy, 1947), Fairbank openly favors the version 
of Jaffe, who was later fined for theft of documents 
from the State Department. 

Again, Nathaniel Peffer gave in the Times a lauda- 
tory review to The Challenge of Red Russia (Whit- 
tlesey, 1945), by Guenther Stein, who was denounced 
by General MacArthur as a spy for the Soviet Unicn. 

To conclude this sampling of log-rolling, Professor 
Fairbank’s The United States in China (Harvard, 
1948) was touted on the jacket by Theodore White as 
“the best one-volume job on China I’ve ever read.” 
Fairbank was later to repay the compliment, as we 
have seen. And finally, Mr. Snow, keeping the merry- 
go-round going, was high in praise of the White-Jacoby 
Thunder Out of China. 

These are some of the instances Mrs. Kuhn adduces 
to prove that there is a “left-wing literary network.” 
If they are sufficient to cause concern—and we believe 
they are—it won't be sufficient to say: “Oh, well, that 
was some years ago, or at least before Korea; now that 
type of reviewer would be lying very low indeed.” 
Unfortunately, that type of reviewer is stiil vocal, as 
Mr. Brady’s article shows with reference to a book 
published as late as February of this year. And it is 
safe to predict that the book Dr. Chudoba neatly nails 
for its Marxist line on page 731 of this issue will find 
reviewers to praise it. 

Beyond the problem of the reviewers is the further 
one of book-review editors and book publishers. Evi- 
dence is laid on the line by Mrs. Kuhn to show that 
some otherwise respectable firms are being infiltrated 
not only by Soviet sympathizers, but by actual Com- 
munist party members. 

If these charges are false, then the journals and the 
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individuals challenged and accused have the duty to 
the U. S. public to disprove them. The danger of Red 
intellectual infiltration is far too pernicious to be 
fobbed off with a belittling sneer that such charges are 
“Red-baiting.” If favoritism of the left is not the policy 
of the Times, the Tribune and the SRL, let them prove 
it by repudiation of what were perhaps past happen- 
stances, and by future integrity. 

If they continue to ignore these serious indictments, 
they will render themselves unfit, by every American 
standard, for any future prizes for “excellence in pres- 
entation of criticism and news of books.” 


Runaway commodity prices 


To a considerable extent the sharp rise in the prices 
of basic commodities which this country imports in 
large quantities is due to the impersonal mechanism 
of the market. 

That is obviously true in the case of wool, the world 
price of which is set at public auction in Melbourne, 
Australia. It is also true, however, of commodities like 
tin and rubber which, though subject in varying de- 
grees to cartel controls, are nevertheless affected by 
the demand-supply relationship. With the outbreak 
of war in Korea, world demand for wool, tin and rub- 
ber skyrocketed. The United States entered the market 
with a bulging pocketbook, buying not merely for im- 
mediate needs but also for its defense stockpile. Other 
nations, especially Soviet Russia and her satellites, did 
the same thing. The intense activity generated by com- 
petitive buying drew speculators as honey draws flies, 
and their feverish buying and selling added impetus 
to the general movement driving prices upward. 

Exactly the same phenomenon occurred in domestic 
raw materials, and for the same reasons. If the price 
of cotton went up only 40 per cent over the pre-Korean 
level, while wool, rubber and tin were advancing two, 
three and even four times as much, the answer lies 
largely in the circumstance that the supply-demand 
relationship was less favorable to sellers. There was a 
substantial carry-over of cotton stocks from the 1949 
crop. Where this does not explain the phenomenon, as 
in rubber, the world supply of which is adequate, the 
reason can be found in apprehension over future sup- 
plies. A good part of the frenzied buying of tin and 
tubber is due to Western suspicions that the Chinese 
Communists are planning to move southward into 
Malaya—prime source of both commodities. 

To soaring commodity prices, which are adding mil- 
lions to the defense bill and to the cost of living, there 
is no simple answer. There was during World War II. 
Then the United States and Britain set themselves up 
as sole buyers of such scarce commodities as the Jap- 
anese did not control. They agreed with producer 
nations on fair prices and parceled out supplies to 
the members of the Grand Alliance against Hitler. 
They could do this because they controlled the seas. 
Though they still control the seas, they cannot act 








with the same freedom now. If they attempted to do 
so, the USSR and its allies, competitors in the same 
markets, might be sufficiently provoked to risk war. 


On the other hand, the United States cannot permit 
world prices of basic commodities to go up indefinitely. 
Though we can afford to be gouged, our friends cannot. 
Already the increased cost of wool and other com- 
modities is playing hob with the economies of the 
Marshall Plan nations and interfering with their re- 
armament efforts. 


Under the circumstances, our best bet is to adopt a 
modified form of the World War II scheme. That is 
actually being done. Plans are now far advanced to 
set up a central agency on which the United States, 
Britain, Western Europe and Latin America are to be 
represented. This agency will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the member governments, which will then 
be able, in a concerted way, to dicker with producer 
countries over fair prices and buy up a substantial 
part of their output. They will leave room, however, 
for the Soviet Union to satisfy its essential needs. 

Meanwhile, until the projected agency is function- 
ing, shrewder buying practices on Uncle Sam’s part 
would help. That was demonstrated two weeks ago 
when the General Services Administration, which buys 
tin for the U. S. stockpile, announced that it was out 
of the market until prices dropped to a “reasonable 
level.” Within a few days, the price of tin plummeted 
from $1.82 a pound to $1.34. We can do this wherever 
our need for some commodity is not truly desperate. 


RFC needs jacking up 


After a spectacular performance, the lights are going 
out on Senator Fulbright’s probe of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The Senator feels that the major 
cases—Texmass, Lustron, Gunther Jaeckel, Central 
Iron and Steel and the luxury hotels in Miami Beach— 
have been sufficiently investigated. Anyway, the sub- 
committee is running out of funds. Though two of his 
Republican colleagues dissent from the decision to 
wind up the probe, the Senator will likely prevail. 

Whether there have been any violations of Federal 
statutes remains doubtful, though the grand jury, 
which started last week to investigate possible perjury 
in the testimony of some of the witnesses, may pos- 
sibly resolve the doubt. As of now, the subcommittee 
finding that there has been improper use of RFCs 
vast authority because of political influence stands. 
It is also obvious that the administration of this power- 
ful agency has sadly deteriorated in the past few years 
and that several of its directors are incompetent. 

In a quiet way over the past six months, RFC’s ad- 
ministrative machine has been tightened up. Now that 
President Truman has substantially accepted the Ful- 
bright subcommittee’s recommendations for revamp- 
ing the top direction of the agency, the tenure of the 
present directors is practically over. Meanwhile, the 
White House secretary whose husband went on from 
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a $4,500 job as an RFC investigator to become an “in- 
surance entrepreneur” with a 1950 income of $60,000 
still wears her $9,400 mink coat and still holds down 
her job. President Truman has taken this whole messy 
business much too casually. 


Defense measures 


in the Middle East 


These past months readers of AMERICA must have 
come to look upon the Western democracies as mem- 
bers of a volunteer Fire Department, rushing off in 
all directions at once to answer a series of false alarms. 
Either in editorial comment or in feature article, Indo- 
China, the Middle East, Japan and Yugoslavia have 
all been described as possible victims of the next push 
of Soviet expansionism. 

All four regions are definitely weak links in the 
Western defense chain. It is hardly likely that the 
Soviet will strike at all simultaneously. However, if 
Russia is bent on precipitating World War III, if she 
would ensure the swift conquest of Western Europe, 
she must sooner or later move southward. The way to 
easy success lies through the Caucasus, into Iran and 
the rich Middle East oil fields. The area comes close 
to being the most important of the world’s critical 
fronts (see “The Middle East: next hot spot?” Am. 
12/16/50, p. 330). 

During the past month the United States and Britain 
have made great strides in providing defenses for the 
weak and unstable governments of the Middle East. 
Yet both have been guilty of political and economic 
boners which may result in the loss of the Middle East. 

Last February, as United States Air Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter left for his rapid tour through 
North Africa, Greece and Turkey, the United States 
and Great Britain came to an agreement regarding air 
bases in the Middle East. Under the terms of the pact 
we will modernize certain British bases, notably those 
in Libya, the Suez canal zone, Iraq, Jordan and on 
Cyprus. The program will make these airfields suitable 
for the massive atom-bomb-carrying B-36. On March 8 
a UP dispatch reported feverish activity in Turkey, 
where American construction workers are laboring to 
complete a ring of airfields. These bases are but three 
hours flying time from the Soviet heartland. One is 
within an hour of the Russian oil centers in Rumania 
and the Caucasus. 

The Anglo-American solidarity, despite the current 
impasse over the choice of an American as supreme 
commander of the Mediterranean fleet (Britain is stil] 
smarting over the appointment of Admiral William N. 
Fechteler as commander of NATO’s Atlantic naval 
forces), should deter, for the moment, Russian military 
expansion Middle Eastward. The Soviet, however, has 
had a rare opportunity to continue its usually effective 
job of boring from within, particularly in all-important 
Iran. As Iran goes, so goes the Middle East. 

Strangely enough, both Britain and America have 
contributed to the success of the Soviet propaganda 
program. The Anglo-Iranian Oi] Company (AIOC), 
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perhaps the biggest single economic and political force 
in the country, has insisted on a “business as usual” 
policy, despite the desperate economic plight of the 
Iranian people, who receive little benefit from the vast 
enterprise. Popular demonstrations in favor of the na- 
tionalization of AIOC culminated in the assassination 
of Premier Ali Razmara on March 8. 

The American attempt to rehabilitate Iran’s economy 
began with good omens. Yet instead of the promised 
$100 million, all Iran has received is a $500,000 Point 
Four grant and a $25-million loan from the Export- 
Import Bank, mere chicken feed in relation to the 
country’s desperate need. As a result, U. S. prestige 
has dropped considerably during the past year. 

It is not too late to rectify past mistakes. The AIOC 
can still come to terms with the Iranian Government. 
The United States can still provide Iran the aid she 
needs. The March issue of Fortune quotes an American 
in the country as saying, “Our job is to figure out how 
to give this country back to the 17 million Iranians.” 
We had better do it quickly. Else Russia may slip in 
by default under the very noses of the bombers based 
on the newly constructed Middle Eastern airfields. 


Queuille’s oxygen tent 


Henri Queuille (you don’t have to pronounce it, but 
if you start with “cue” or “queue” you won't be too 
far off) won endorsement by the French National 
Assembly as Premier on March 9. By their 359-205 
vote the members expressed confidence that if any- 
body could form a French Government and keep it 
going for a few months in the oxygen tent of tempo- 
rary compromise, it was this veteran Radical Socialist. 

His first step, the formation of a Cabinet, revealed 
the qualities of moderation and resourcefulness for 
which he is well known. M. Queuille created three 
Vice Premierships and assigned them to Georges 
Bidault (MRP), Rene Pleven (UDSR, “Democratic 
and Socialist Union of Resistance”) and Guy Mollet 
(Socialist). The Socialists objected to Bidault. M. 
Queuille thereupon appealed to President Auriol, 
himself a Socialist but removed from party quarrels, 
and they relented. 

The next step was to seek the Assembly’s approval 
of the new Cabinet, which is almost identical with 
the defunct Pleven Cabinet. Assembly approval de- 
pends on the legislative program the Premier presents 
to it. The one M. Queuille presented was delicately 
framed so as to win enough support from “Third 
Force” parties on fiscal and social policies to get them 
to agree to trust the Queuille Government on the 
electoral problem. If approved, the Government would 
then have to solve the problem of changing the elec- 
toral law and preparing for national elections, possibly 
by June. 

General de Gaulle’s reference to the possibility of 
civil war if Parliament postponed elections too long 
gave the Assembly one more reason for going along 
with the Premier. When we went to press on March 15 
it had not yet approved the Queuille Cabinet. 
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Easter: Feast of Hope 





John LaFarge, S.J. 





Tue LATIN WORD FOR HEARTH was focus, and 
to the Roman ear it carried a sacred sound. Patriotic 
men went to battle pro aris et focis, for their altars and 
their hearths. 

We still use the word “focus,” but for quite a differ- 
ent kind of family fireside. The word no longer sug- 
gests the old-fashioned hearth, with the dry pine blaz- 
ing above the wood-ashes and a green oak log crack- 
ling on top. The new focus or family center warms 
no toes. TV operates all the year around and wearies 
eyes and ears with its glass screen and loudspeaker. 
The family circle, or the solitary folk who enjoy no 
family circle, come away from it puzzled and frus- 
trated. Dispensing hilarious gaiety one moment, in 
the next the new fireside abruptly shifts the scene to 
reenact and comment upon the grim world conflict. 

I cannot help wondering whether many people must 
not feel like the good rectory housekeeper who moaned 
to me, after her daily session with television: “Dear 
me, Father, what does it all mean? What is there for 
any of us at home to do?” Such anxiety will end in 
despair unless a more than earthly hope outweighs it. 
Never was the great Easter message of hope more bad- 
ly needed. 


Of one thing I am certain. To a world overshadowed 
with pessimism and despair, hope and strength will 
not be brought by the average type of message re- 
corded in the religious section of the daily press on 
Easter Monday morning. Easter without dogma. Easter 
as a dramatizing of man’s inner urge to decency, or 
friendliness, or compassion, or democracy. Easter as a 
beautiful myth commemorated by symbolic services 
and vested choirs broadcasting from mountain tops. 
Easter with choirboys and chancel lights and banked 
Bermuda lilies and new hats on Fifth Avenue, “Boul 
Mich” or Lindell Boulevard or St. Charles Avenue. 
Easter as an inner resurgence of the universal life- 
spirit, a new emergence of the individual in the con- 
text of humanity. Easter as anything and everything 
poetic and springlike or dawn-like. But never a reas- 
sertion of the imperishable words of the God-Man, 
who bluntly repeated to an unbelieving world that He 
would die, would be buried, and in three days would 
return visibly to life, body and soul united. Never a 
word about the historic fact that Christ Our Lord did 
just that, as the pledge of our own bodily resurrection. 

The Easter of TV’s “season programs” is a comfort- 
able affair, which does not require forty days of fast 
and penance as a preparation. You turn from Channel 
X, which pictures two million refugees perishing in 
zero weather on the open fields of Korea, to Channel 





“The tremendous burden of human unhappiness 
presses down upon us,” writes Auleen Eberhardt on 
page 723 of this issue. What is the force that pro- 
duces and capitalizes upon this darkened mood? 
What great mystery of the Christian faith is at hand 
to dispel the gloom? Father LaFarge answers these 
questions by recalling the glory and the hope that 
are Easter. 


Y, where a “modernized” Easter is being explained. 
But the answer to the world’s black mood is not to be 
found in a symphony of sentiment, clothed in solemn 
language emasculated of its real meaning. 

The answer lies in the annual reasserting of an 
historic, objective fact: that Jesus of Nazareth did rise 
from the tomb of death, that He appealed to this fact 
as paramount proof of His divinity and His complete 
equality as a Person with God His Father. 

We know Christ rose from the dead. Well over five 
hundred people, including more than one doubting 
Thomas, saw Him after His Resurrection. They were 
his Apostles and disciples, the ones He had to convince 
and inspire with this dramatic proof of His victory 
over death. Having seen the risen Christ, having re- 
ceived the grace of Pentecost, they were ready to face 
death as witnesses to the fact that He was not merely 
sent by God, but was God. That is what Easter means. 

Whence the cloud that broods over the world to- 
day? The skies are darkened chiefly because of a 
politically organized denial of God in the international 
community, stemming from Soviet Russia: denial of 
God’s existence, of His law and authority over the 
lives of men and their institutions, from the humblest 
family to the greatest state. The Soviet drive toward 
a purely atheistic degradation of man introduces an 
element of chaotic discord into the naturally God- 
centered nature of man. It disrupts both man’s individ- 
ual personality and the highly wrought social life 
through which his personality expands and achieves 
its fullness. This politically organized movement is 
aided and abetted by the much more widespread 
denial of God among peoples whose political and mili- 
tary purposes are to put a stop to Soviet imperialism. 

An intellectual acrobat like Bertrand Russell will 
try to persuade the public that the dreadful dogmatic 
“fanaticism” of Christians is merely a counterpart of 
the fanaticism of the Kremlin and just as much op- 
posed to human freedom. His substitute for the Easter 
message is a feeble and unconvincing exhortation to 
what he calls friendliness and love. He would be 
pleased if we could manage to avoid the “death-wish,” 
the stoical acceptance of destruction. He bids us take 
our cheer from science. The greatest scientists them- 
selves are considerably more humble and diffident than 
Bertrand Russell. 

The fanatics, in truth, are not those who recall and 
reassert Christ’s triumph over death and despair. The 
real fanatics are those bewildered souls who, in their 
eagerness to deny God, feverishly attack religion as 
the ground of mankind’s hope. There are a lot of them. 
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One of the most astonishing features of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as a matter of fact, is the total absence of 
fanaticism in His personality. When uttering the most 
radical claims to divine equality, supreme holiness, 
and certainty of resurrection, He convinces by His 
composure. One might almost say He is too used to 
being God to be fanatical about it. “No one knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither doth anyone know the 
Father but the Son and he to whom it shall please 
the Son to reveal Him” (Matt. 11:27). “No man hath 
seen God at any time: the only-begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared Him” (John 
1:18). “Not that any man hath 
seen the Father: but He who 
is of God, hath seen the 
Father” (John 6:46). “He that 
eateth My flesh and drink- 
eth My blood, hath everlast- 
ing life: and I will raise him 
up in the last day” (John 
6:55). These are words spoken 
without adornment and with- 
out oratorical emphasis; but 
on these words as on a mighty 
hinge, all man’s future des- 
tiny revolves. 


II 


Two thousand years ago a 
little band of men and women 
strolled down from the height 
of Palestine’s Mount Tabor, 
where a few minutes before 
they had seen their Teacher 
and Master ascend into the 
clouds of heaven. Jesus was 
no longer visibly present. Henceforward, they were 
“on their own,” launched on a voyage that would end 
only in the harbor of eternity. 

They were faced with the prospect of sharing in the 
same harsh experience that had befallen the Master 
when on earth. They were entering a lifelong combat 
with men’s wilful blindness, with social ostracism and 
nerve-racking calumny, ending only in brutal persecu- 
tion and death. Yet their souls were in complete peace. 
A few days later all remnants of misgiving would be 
swept away by the torrent of the Holy Spirit descend- 
ing upon them on the Feast of Pentecost. For forty 
days they had seen, touched, eaten and conversed with 
the self-same Person who, but a few hours previous 
to His first appearance in risen form, had been lifted 
as a bleeding and emaciated corpse from the Cross, 
had been enshrouded and laid away in the tomb. 

Their joy, their unmoved tranquility of mind rested 
firmly upon two unshakeable foundations. First, upon 
their knowledge of the certain fact of the Resurrection. 
Secondly, the last act of the risen Christ was a promise 
to them that He would stay with them, in the risen 
reality of His Eucharistic life, even until the end of 
the world. He had pledged to them in His own Blood, 
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the Blood of the new and eterna! testament, that those 
who would share in His sufferings and partake of His 
risen Body and Blood would share in His triumph and 
glory. 

They knew that His presence, enshrined in His 
Church, would make itself felt in the entire sphere of 
human existence. No corner of the world would ulti- 
mately escape its influence. The example and the 
teaching, the power and the grace of the risen Saviour 
would work incessantly through the ages to break 
down the wall of partition between man and God, 
between man and man. It 
would raise to an entirely new 
level men’s families, their 
7 ore communities, their social re- 

lationships and _ institutions. 


po Husband and wife, parents 
and children, rich and poor, 
Jew and Gentile, master and 
servant, neighbor and stranger 
—al] the divisions and classifi- 
cations of men would be 
changed by the risen Christ, 
leavening the wor!d with His 
presence. Christ rose, not to 
abandon the world, but to 
transforin the world, drawing 
all humanity to Himself, and 
making all human things more 
perfectly human. 

They were aware, too, that 
the Redeemer would remain 
with them in the very depths 
of human existence. He would 
be most present in the hours 
of greatest darkness and suf- 
fering. Every human being 
who is marked upon the forehead in baptism with the 
sign of the Cross is marked with the sign of the Resur- 
rection. Every baptized person who passes through the 
“baptism” of suffering and penance, bears with hin 
the sure expectation of a share in Christ’s risen glory. 
for which his own individual cross is both a portal and 
a pledge. 

Ill 


With some of these mysteries still in mind, I hap- 
pened to pick up a copy of one of our current Catholic 
foreign-mission magazines. On the cover it carried a 
group of portraits of missionaries of the Columban 
Fathers: two prelates and seven young priests. You 
might not notice these little portraits. They might be 
young Americans recently ordained or missionary 
bishops appealing for charitable help, unless you 
noticed the crossed palms and the vested crucifix on 
the magazine’s cover, both designs symbolizing the 
Resurrecti n. 

Then it would dawn upon you that each of these 
cheerful, quiet-looking young men, and Monsignor 
Brennan and Monsignor Quinlan who accompanied 
them, were casualties in Korea. They were “missing, 
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or imprisoned, or massacred, and in some instances 
probably tortured. They were not just “martyrs to 
their convictions,” nor were they “fanatics” for a mere 
“idea.” They were straightforward, manly men, who 
died simply for the love of the Risen Christ. They were 
priest-witnesses to His victory. They had held His 
glorified yet hidden Body and Blood each morning in 
their hands, had distributed that same Bread of 
Martyrs to countless men and women in the land they 
were to dedicate with their blood. 

The thought of these martyrs and confessors in 
Korea brought to my mind a vaster picture. I recalled 
the whole galaxy of similar martyrs among the faith- 
ful, clergy and laity in the Far East, of so many differ- 
ent nationalities and tongues. I saw the panorama of 
those who have remained faithful to Christ and His 
law in Eastern Europe. I was reminded of the fact 
that at every hour, the number is being completed of 
that incalculable army, of all races, ages, people and 
tongues, who will one day rise in glory. To us, Jiving, 
that day seems far off; but to every soul that dies in 
the grace of God that day is near, for death in Christ 
is an end to all uncertainty; it is a serene opening of 
the window upon the “now” of eternity. 


IV 


William Roper, in his life of St. Thomas More, tells 
how his saintly father-in-law, as Lord Chancellor, had 
heen summoned to appear for judgment before the 
Lords at Lambeth. As was his wont upon critical occa- 
sions, More had “confessed,” attended Mass and re- 
ceived Holy Communion that morning. With heavy 
heart, the Lord Chancellor, accompanied by Roper, 
took his boat along the Thames toward Lambeth. 
“While sitting still sadly awhile, at the last he sud- 
denly rownded me in the ear and said: ‘Son Roper, I 
thank our Lord the field is won.’” Mystified at the 
inoment, as he himself says, Roper later grasped that 
More’s words and playful gesture referred to the vic- 
tory which the love of God had won in his heart, a 
victory that led him to the scaffold. Once that “field 
was won,” life and death for Thomas More were but 
the prelude to the final glory of resurrection. 

Miserable, devouring and anxious as is the struggle 
of the cold war; frightful as may be the impact of an 
open and global conflict, the Western world rests as- 
sured of final victory over the forces marshaled by the 
politically organized Great Denial. But the infinitely 
more essential victory over the author of the Great 
Denial and all other denials, great and small, has al- 
ready been gained. “The Prince of this world is already 
judged.” Already the “field is won” for the risen Christ. 

We need no voyage of exploration, no psychological] 
delving in order to discover the fountain of Christian 
hope. “For I myself that spoke, behold I am here” 
(Isaias 52:6). That Risen Presence will make itself 
felt in all its might and wonder, not to those who 
merely sit and dream by the flickering fireside, but 
to those who have the courage to rise out of their 
indolence and carry to the very end the light burden 
and the easy yoke of the triumphant Redeemer. 


Congress shapes 
our military policy 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Arr ER TWO MONTHS of testimony and debate, 
the Senate on March 9 approved a bill to amend the 
existing Selective Service Act of 1948. That act pro- 
vided for armed forces of two million men. Last June 
Congress extended it for one year, so it will expire 
next July 9. Congress raised the manpower ceiling only 
in the course of passing emergency military appropria- 
tions late last year. In order to give the country a 
Selective Service Act which will enable the armed 
services to build up their manpower to 3.46 million 
by June 30, Congress must complete action very soon. 

Last week the House Armed Services Committee 
reached agreement on a somewhat different bill from 
that passed by the Senate. Since the Rules Committee 
of the House can expedite the passage of legislation in 
ways not open to the Senate leadership, we may pos- 
sibly have a new draft bill by Easter. 

As Amerca has not commented on the draft pro- 

posals for some weeks (see “Congress probes the 
draft,” 2/10, p. 544), let’s examine the policy Congress 
has been shaping. 
» The Senate’s preparedness subcommittee, under 
Chairman Lyndon B. Johnson (D., Tex.), substituted 
a bill of its own for that proposed by the Department 
of Defense (S.1). As passed on March 9, by a vote 
of 79-5, this bill follows S.1 in lowering the draft age 
to 18, but requires that local draft boards exhaust all 
available manpower in the 19-26 age group, including 
married but childless non-veterans, before inducting 
18-year-olds. The Senate bill would prolong the period 
of service from 21 to 24 months, instead of to 27, as 
in $.1. Although President Truman and the Pentagen 
much disfavor any legislative ceiling on the size of 
our armed forces at a critical time like this, the Senate 
wrote in a limit of 4 million. The vote on this provi- 
sion (49-41) was a compromise between those who 
wanted to make it 3.5 million (mostly Republicans) 
and those who wanted no legislative ceiling at all 
(mostly Democrats). 

Overriding Pentagon objections, the bill requires 
four months of basic training for all inductees before 
being sent overseas. The President could, as in S.1, 
defer up to 75,000 specialized students annually, to be 
selected by a five-member civilian commission ap- 
pointed by the President. Deferments of high-school 
students until graduation and of college students unti) 
the end of their current academic year would be 
authorized. 

What about the UMT features of the bill? An effort 
to strike them out altogether was defeated, 68 to 20. 
The bill approves UMT only as an alternative to the 
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draft, to be set in motion at some future time when 
the present crisis shall have relaxed. It would involve 
six months of training for all men on reaching the age 
of 18. When Senator Taft’s proposal to set a four-year 
limit to this new bill was defeated (58-30), it was 
argued that such a limit “would repeal UMT before 
it goes into effect.” So this bill does not look to a 
UMT program within that time. 

On the House side, Chairman Carl Vinson’s (D., 
Ga.) Armed Services Committee has lagged two 
weeks behind the Senate. Mr. Vinson held out against 
the military and got his committee to agree, on March 
12, to lower the draft age to 18% instead of 18. He 
argued that it takes six months to process and classify 
registrants. If they register at 18, as in the Senate and 
House Bills (the Pentagon wanted registration at 17), 
they cannot be inducted, at the earliest, until they are 
18% anyway. By making them eligible for the draft 
only at 18%, the process cannot be slowed up more 
than three months. So the difference, to the Army, 
would be only three months—if “only” is the right 
word. The Senate rejected an amendment along these 
lines, 55-31. 

The Selective Service features of the House bill differ 
in several ways from the Senate bill. It would require 
the armed services to revert to the lower physical and 
mental standards for induction which prevailed in 
January, 1945. It would extend the term of service to 
26 instead of 24 months. It would limit the life of the 
new act to five years. 

The House has some ideas of its own on UMT, too, 
although its proposals closely resemble those of the 
Senate. All males at 18 would-be subject to six months 
service in the National Security Training Corps, in- 
stead of the armed services. NSTC would go into 
effect, however, only after the NST Commission had 
submitted to Congress a detailed plan for its operation, 
and Congress could veto this plan within sixty days. 
At least this was in the bill as we went to press. 

On the question of requiring the President to seek 
the approval of Congress before sending troops to Eu- 
rope, the combined Senate Foreign Relations-Armed 
Services Committees, about three weeks after they 
had opened hearings on the issue, on March 8 agreed 
upon a rather complicated “concurrent” resolution. It 
was intended to give explicit Senate approval of what 
the Administration had already done or had publicly 
announced it would soon do, and in general, of Ameri- 
can cooperation in the North Atlantic Treaty forces 
being built up under General Eisenhower. 

For the rest, “it is the sense of the Senate” that the 
President “should,” before taking further steps, “con- 
sult” with military and legislative leaders and obtain 
the “approval” of Congress. It does not say how this 
approval is to be sought. But if such an “advisory” 
resolution gives Congress a “sense of belonging,” may- 
be it is the only way to head off trouble. Something 
similar is being cooked up in the House. 

Except on student deferments and the manpower- 
ceiling, I think the Senate has exemplified the demo- 
cratic process at its best in drafting its bill. 





282 days 
to Christmas 





Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 





N OW IS THE TIME to begin preparations for a 
religious public observance of next Christmas. 


Do you want the merchants of your city to place 
Christmas cribs in their store windows on or before 
December 15? Do you want your retail-stores asso- 
ciation to lay aside the Santas and dwarfs and elves 
as street decorations and substitute something more 
in keeping with the religious meaning of Christmas? 
Do you want displays depicting the Nativity or the 
coming of the Wise Men in your parks or town squares? 

If you do, start now! 

Street and window decorations are ordered during 
the summer. If there is a scarcity of materials—as there 
may be this year—orders for decorations will be placed 
as early as May. The merchant aims to please the cus- 
tomer with his decorations. You are privileged to tell 
him what you want. You have a great opportunity to 
do your part to place the Christ Child in the fore- 
ground of the Christmas picture, if you act now. 

Cribs large enough for use in a great store window 
must be ordered months in advance. In our own city 
of Dubuque, where in 1950 the Catholic Mothers’ 
Study Clubs worked for a more Christlike Christmas, 
one of the leading merchants tried to get life-size fig- 
ures for a crib. He was told that it would take seven or 
eight months to fill the order. He next attempted to get 
wood carvings depicting the Nativity. The days went 
by, and no carvings. Finally, three days before Christ- 
mas, the shipment arrived. 

The time element is most important where chain 
stores are concerned. The local managers of these es- 
tablishments are usually willing to cooperate with 
community projects, but they must write to the main 
office for the necessary authorization. 

In our city, the manager of a great chain store was 
approached by a committee in regard to a religious 
display. He had to write to Chicago for permission. 
Several weeks passed before he could go ahead with 
his plans. Then he had difficulty getting the materials. 
It was only after a long search that he found what he 
wanted—a tall statue of our Blessed Mother holding 
the Infant Christ in her arms. This statue was placed 
in the foreground of a wayside shrine. Life-size figures 
of children carrying Christmas trees stood before the 
shrine, looking up at the Christ Child. 

Some merchants have equipment for making their 








We are publishing this article by Mrs. Eberhardt, 
of Dubuque, at this time because the Feast of the 
Incarnation (deferred this year) falls on March 25. 
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own window decorations. But here again time is im- 
portant. One of our oldest and largest department 
stores planned to devote a whole window to an ex- 
quisite Christmas scene. It took nearly a month to 
complete the giant frame, to build the electrically 
lighted sky, to set up the other effects. A large crib 
was purchased just in the nick of time. 

We found that the best plan was for one or several 
organizations to sponsor the appeal for a religious 
Christmas. In our city, the eight circles of the Catholic 
Mothers’ Study Clubs worked on the project. 

We began early. The first step was 
a letter to the Chamber of Commerce 
and the retail merchants association 
asking for a religious observance of 
the Christ Child’s birthday. Next came 
the publicity—in the diocesan news- 
paper, in the daily paper, on the radio. 

Active work came next. Study-club 
members, in pairs, visited the city’s 
merchants. Talks were given before 
the Kiwanis and other service clubs. 
Appeals were made over the radio. 
Manufacturers were urged to have 
cribs in their lobbies. Workmen were 
asked to make displays from discarded 
factory material. The net result was 
over a hundred cribs and many other 
religious displays in the city’s stores. 

While the women asked for reli- 
gious displays to put the Christ Child 
back into the Christmas picture, they 
stressed the importance of the spiritual reality these 
displays symbolized. They urged that the Christ Child 
dominate people’s lives to make them more charitable, 
more kind, more tolerant, more humble. 

At the same time that the study club members began 
their plea for Christmas cribs, they embarked on a 
broad program of charity. Christmas saw them caring 
for needy families, aged people, inmates of institutions 
who did not receive gifts, orphans and the sick. 

Family devotions were intensified. Small children 
were taught to make little sacrifices as offerings to the 
Christ Child. Older youngsters were urged to be more 
helpful and considerate of others. 

But to carry out a program of this kind, long-range 
planning is necessary. If an organization is to attempt 
to put the Christ Child in the foreground at Christmas, 
work must be started months in advance. 

Does your city have a Christmas parade of Santa, 
goblins, animals and the like? If so, and if you would 
prefer to see a Parade of the Nativity, similar to the 
one held at Springfield, Ohio, you must start planning 
a good six months ahead. If you want religious bill- 
board displays, similar to those in Minneapolis, Minn., 
you must begin your contact work in May, June or 
July. This is especially true if funds have to be raised. 

Christmas of 1950 saw the sending of many religious 
Christmas cards—but also of millions more materialistic 
in tone. People complained that religious cards were 
not plentiful. This was true, especially in the last days 








before Christmas. It must be remembered that most 
Christmas cards are put on the market in July. Con- 
sequently, greeting-card firms must be contacted as 
early as April and May. 

Many greeting-card firms are in the East; some are 
in the Midwest. Members of organizations located near 
these establishments could do great good if they per- 
sonally approached managers and urged more cards 
of a religious nature. 

The Archconfraternity of Christian Mothers, whose 
main office is in Pittsburgh, Pa., start early in the sum- 
mer on their work of honoring the 
Christ Child at Christmas time. They 
arrange to have displayed in cars and 
buses from 1,300 to 1,500 cards bear- 
ing the slogan “Keep Christ in Christ- 
mas.” The card likewise bears the 
picture of a crib, with the inscription 
“Have a crib under your tree.” 

In September the Christian Mothers 
distribute 150,000 leaflets urging a 
religious observance of Christmas. 
These are distributed at Sunday 
Masses, and are also given to school 
children to take home to parents. Dur- 
ing September and October the 
Mothers consult with merchants about 
window displays, sometimes putting 
in the decorations themselves. The 
merchants defray the expenses. 

Every motion-picture theatre has 
some kind of a Christmas-greeting 
“short.” These film greetings are purchased in the 
summer. This means that theatre managers must be 
approached in June, or even May. 

There must likewise be a concerted movement on the 
part of people and organizations all over the country to 
contact producers of these film greetings to urge them 
to incorporate themes of a religious nature in the reels 
available to theatres. They must be approached now. 
September or October will be too late. 

One person, one organization cannot do this work. 
Everyone must lend a hand. ! 

The great incentive for this work of restoring Clirist- 
mas to Christ is the wretched condition of the world 
today. The tremendous burden of human unhappiness 
presses down upon us, darkening the blue of the skies, 
dulling the green of the fields, polluting the very air 
with its invisible yet ever-present sadness. And we 
people of America, who have been so singularly 
blessed and in so many ways, have come very close to 
forgetting the code of the Christ Child. We have neg- 
lected the Christ Child and hidden Him away from 
public view with meaningless tinsel gewgaws. 

Let us, during 1951, and the other years with which 
we shall be blessed, try to help others to know and 
love Christ the Child, and Christ the God-Man. We 
of the laity can do this very effectively by promoting 
public honor to the Christ Child at Christmas time— 
and by trying to make our own hearts and the hearts 
of others like unto His. Now is the time to start. 
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Mrs. Fenzel, graduate of 
Hunter College, New York, 
former teacher, secretary 
and editor, and now a 
busy (and happy) wife and 
mother whose husband is 
in the Army, offers a heart- 
ening word to other wives 
in the same position. 























“HOW DO YOU MANAGE a house and two babies 
alone, now that Al has been called back to the Army?” 
So many of my friends have asked that question of 
me since my Army Reservist husband was recalled to 
active duty last August. Many young wives are learn- 
ing the answer for themselves—as I am. 

How do you manage singlehanded to be mother, 
father, teacher, housekeeper, bookkeeper, banker, 
playmate, psychologist, carpenter, plumber, electri- 
cian, gardener and handyman—when all you bargained 
for on your wedding day was a partnership with a 
good, wise and provident husband as his helpmeet in 
the joys and vicissitudes of life? 

I'll tell you one thing—I would never have thought 
I could carry on alone. Remembering the inexperi- 
enced, clinging vine I was at the time of my marriage 
three years ago, I marvel that it’s not impossible for 
me. With babies nine and twenty-four months old and 
another expected in three months, it ought to be dread- 
fully hard, burdensome and frightening. But it’s not. 
And I know why. The Holy Ghost is absorbing all the 
shocks. His strength and grace come pouring in for 
the asking and the more my problems multiply, the 
more evidently is His power supporting me. 

I'm just beginning to know what it means to grow 
up. When we married, I let myself believe that peace, 
plenty and a normal world were my husband’s and my 
future forever. A sweet, delicious dream, but—when 
I dared to look—how far from reality! Wars and rumors 
of wars, suffering and heartache are on the scene and 
we—especially we who are parents—must find some- 
where the spiritual mettle with which to face them 
down and end them. I’m just beginning, I say, to dig 
inside and find it. Perhaps in this loneliness of separa- 
tion from my husband, the Lord has given me a price- 
less gift—the gift of finding and learning to use spir- 
itual weapons for fighting the battle of life. 

Constant and habitual prayer, for instance, isn’t just 
for saints and hermits anymore—it’s for me. I need to 
keep God and His Mother in my mind often through- 
out the day. Running as I do from the wash to the 
stores to the meals to the bumps on the head to the 
mayonnaise smeared on the wall, I have to throw in 
the towel every so often, admit I’m temporarily licked 
and beg God to take over. It’s obvious He does, too. 
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Though I came as poorly equipped as any to cope with 

the problems of homemaking and parenthood, we're 
still a going concern and I’m not in the least discour- 
aged or disheartened. Blowouts, spankings and catas- 
trophes such as only small boys can engineer follow 
fast on one another's heels, but after each—with a 
smile at the Lord—I go humming on to the next task 
at hand. 

Laughter is for me, too. I've never laughed so much, 
nor enjoyed laughing so much in all my life. What 
mother can describe the antics, the gestures, the faces 
two small boys put on for her in one day? Such charm, 
such a floor show, free of charge, for her alone. I can 
really laugh, as the babies do—pure unadulterated 
laughter brought by the angels from God. 

Work, with love, is a tonic, a satisfaction, a relaxer, 
a blues chaser, a profitable time-spender. If God also 
sends me the health and strength I need to work all 
my days, He'll be bountiful indeed. Done in my own 
home, for my own little ones, and especially for my 
own absent one, who cares most about the continua- 
tion of this home, work is downright pleasurable. 

My private life, as I have come to call it, is a source 
ot diversion that “charges the battery” for the other 
part of my life that belongs to the house and babies. 
I have become a discriminating radio listener, and 
look forward with relish to my special evening pro- 
grams. Certain columnists and features in the evening 
paper have become treats for the mind that I like 
to spend some time on after the boys are asleep. Let- 
ters to friends bring me companionship when I write 
them, and again when the replies appear later in some 
morning’s mail. 

{ like to author letters of opinion, too, these days— 
to publications, organizations, business concerns, etc. 
Where particularly good or particularly unworthy ad- 
vertising, editorials, or other acts or writings have 
caught my attention and jiggled my commenting-bone, 
I take my pen in hand. Knitting has become a hobby 
for me again, and I have a feeling it’s only the begin- 
ning of the handicraft whirl that I’ve always wanted 
to try but never had time for before. 

My rosary is in a class by itself. It has the power 
to enlighten, enliven, strengthen and comfort, night 
and day. I believe this is the age of the rosary, as it 
is the age of the showdown between good and evil. 
I’ve made a little pledge to Mary to devise ways wher- 
ever I am to spread devotion to her rosary and to en- 
courage others to do so. My motive is partly selfish, 
I suppose, because I am praying that conditions will 
permit the re-establishing of our home with the Man 
of the House in the house. 

Someday—after peace, with God’s help, has come— 
[ may look back and wonder how on earth I ever did 
manage. But, though I should forget all else, there'll 
be no forgetting the rosary, the powerful, plenteous 
assistance brought me by the rosary in these days 
when I never could manage without it. 

CaTHERINE C, FENZEL 
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J’Accuse: a novel 


and its reviewers 
Charles A. Brady 








When one accuses, one should first compile a dossier. 
Here, as it happens, are two dossiers: one on a novel; 
one on its reviewers and also, by way of paradox, on 
its lack of reviewers. 

The novel is Stefan Heym’s The Eyes of Reason, 
published early in February by Little, Brown at $3.75. 
Since review-reaction is an integral part of the present 
writer's demonstration, he is going to take the liberty 
of reprinting intact the review he wrote for his Satur- 
day book column in the February 3, 1951 issue of the 
Buffalo Evening News: 


There are those—and the present reviewer must 
be ranked among them—who think that the peace 
sequences of War and Peace are better than the 
war philosophizings; in other words, that Tolstoy 
is greater as a historian of human nature than as a 
student of political history. Apparently Mr. Heym 
does not think so. He takes his title, his epigraph, 
and his determinist philosophy from Tolstoy’s sec- 
ond epilog. The result is, as one might suspect, 
that his characters, in their colorless bourgeois 
and proletarian liveries, are not so much persons 
in the old novelistic sense as chessmen, contrived 
with monumental detail, to implement a thesis. 

Ah, but there is the rub. What, precisely, is 
Mr. Heym’s thesis? Or perhaps one should rather 
ask, since he writes a kind of Hegelian dialectic, 
what is his synthesis? His thesis, and it is expressed 
several times, seems clear enough: that humanism 
has died in our day and something is moving into 
its place. The three Benda brothers, Karel the 
Communist, Joseph the conservative, and Thomas 
the liberal intellectual, represent the three con- 
tending forces which fight out their ideological 
quarrel in Czechoslovakia between 1945 and 1948. 

Where George Orwell’s 1984 employed selec- 
tive projection into what he considered an inevit- 
able future, Stefan Heym uses the method of doc- 
umentary naturalism to reach the same dreadful 
conclusion. The eyes of reason are looking, un- 
protesting, on the death of freedom. 

There is sure to be critical controversy over 
whether or not Mr. Heym likes the conclusion he 
has reached. Speaking for myself, I am afraid he 
does. I accuse him of being deliberately am- 
biguous under the guise of artistic ambivalence. 
I think the curious cryptic tonelessness of his fic- 
tional technique is designed to produce the illu- 
sion of objectivity but is actually slanted in favor 
of what Mr. Heym prefers to call, instead of com- 
munism, the new revolutionary forces; and that 
the survival of Communist Karel is as much a 
manipulated wish-fulfilment as a historical judg- 
ment. 

An author’s ideology may be his own business. 
But it is a reader's right to ask him Ancient Pistol’s 
question: Under which king, Bezonian? 

Where the Nazis used instinct to slay reason, 
the Communists use reason to murder freedom. 
“It is the voice of Logic,” says Thomas, quoting 
Heine. The conservative flees, the liberal commits 
suicide, the Communist drably triumphs; and all 
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the while—Hamlet without the Prince of Den- 

mark—Mr. Heym manages to suggest that the 

Soviet had nothing to do with events in Czecho- 

slovakia during those crucial years. Except for this 

flagrant omission, I do not question Mr. Heym’s 

diagnosis; but I cannot help disliking his appear- 

ing to like it so much. 
Hindsight is traditionally better than foresight; and 
today, from the vantage point of a month and a half 
later, there are three things I regret about that review. 
First, it is too polite; much too polite. Marcia Daven- 
port wrote for the Saturday Review of Literature 
(February 10) the kind of swingeing thing which, in 
retrospect, 1 wish I had been able to do. Second, in 
place of “a reader’s right” I should have written “a 
reviewers obligation.” Third, I was in error when I 
said: “There is sure to be critical controversy over 
whether or not Mr. Heym likes the conclusion he has 
reached.” There has been no controversy to speak of, 
which is one of the queerer things in a sequence of 
extremely queer things. Which brings us to our second 
problem, the problem of the reviewers. 

But first for a digression. The American Legion 
Magazine for January carried an extremely disturbing 
article charging Communist infiltration of certain 
American publishing houses and some important book- 
review services. Quite significantly, as it now begins to 
appear, the rebuttals have been few and far between. 
Not even the usual football epithet, “McCarthyism,” 
has been invoked. Instead of the customary policy of 
darkening the waters of controversy with an inky 
squid’s discharge, the semantic octopus that is Com- 
munist propaganda stays still. One begins to suspect 
that the Legion’s burst of grapeshot is still too hot to 
handle. 

Publishers’ Weekly, it is true, has undertaken a 
blanket defense of the book trade. In its issue of Feb- 
ruary 10 it branded Irene Corbally Kuhn’s portrait of 
the trade as “fantastic”; stated that answers “may not 
catch up with accusations, but answers must be made, 
and vigorously”; and uttered the following unimpeach- 
able generalization: “Furthermore, reasonable, patri- 
otic men differ on the wisdom of different ideas, and 
an anti-Chiang book is not necessarily Communistic, 
nor an anti-Administration book pro-Fascist.” 

The point is very well taken. But, meanwhile, where 
are the answers which “must be made, and vigorous- 
ly”? There is an old maxim to the effect that silence 
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gives consent; and, so far, after an interval of close 
on three months, the silence remains virtually un- 
broken so far as the aggrieved parties are concerned. 

But back to the novel. The Eyes of Reason, instead 
of being anything so innocuous as an “anti-Chiang 
book” or an “anti-Administration book,” is a blatantly 
pro-Soviet book. It does not even bother to stoop to 
the neo-liberal expedient of branding what Mr. Dulles 
calls “Moscow-directed imperialism,” while at the 
same time continuing to justify Marxist ideology. It is 
a naked and unabashed rewriting of Czech history be- 
tween 1945-1948 in favor of this same “Moscow-di- 
rected imperialism,” which, however, since Mr. Heym 
is never frank enough to acknowledge his bias, is rot 
described as such. To quote an honest and intelligent 
liberal, Elmer Davis: 


What Orwell called Newspeak and Doublethink 
already exist; . .. the business of rewriting all his- 
tory to fit the orthodoxy of the moment—however 
it may differ from the orthodoxy of yesterday or 
the orthodoxy of tomorrow—is going on right now. 
And not only history, and not only in Russia. 
Now the most vicious thing about The Eyes of Reason 
is not its ideology, but its transparent attempt to con- 
ceal its ideology, and to seduce its readers into identi- 
fying Czechish communism with democracy. In a 
word, it is guilty of crypto-Stalinism. 

What have the nation’s reviewers done about this 
crypto-aspect of the book, an aspect which lends itself 
more to the designs of an agent than to the ambiva- 
lence of an artist? There can be no other answer to this 
question than: suspiciously little. Mildly qualified ap- 
proval and equally mildly qualified disapproval add 
up to the same furtive sum: concealment. Both those 
who like it but are a bit cagey about admitting their 
liking, and those who dislike it but are similarly cagey 
about admitting their dislike—for one reason or an- 
other, of course—revert to the twin cautious techniques 
either of damning it with faint praise or praising it 
with faint damns. One must always except, to be sure, 
the Daily Worker which raises its usual uninhibited 
Hallelujah chorus in honor of the party line. 

One great Sunday review (the New York Times, 
February 11) saw fit decently to inter The Eyes of 
Reason by discreetly situating its condemnatory re- 
view on a back page cheek by jowl with the latest 
and lighter products of experienced practitioners of the 
art of fiction like Miss Faith Baldwin. A companion 
Sunday service (the New York Herald Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 4) comments approvingly of the Benda brothers 
that “no thick certitudes muzzled their consciences 
and it is this fact which makes their tragedy signifi- 
cant.” Then, as if to disarm the protests of readers who 
have the misfortune to be muzzled by “thick certi- 
tudes,” this review pussyfoots to the following con- 
clusion: 

. in his pursuit of non-partisanship Mr. Heym 
occasionally overshoots the mark. . . . But the sig- 
nificance of the novel is not wholly dependent on 
the accuracy of its historic framework; nor need 
the reader agree with all of the author's conclu- 
sions to appreciate the impact of a message well 
worth remembering. 
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What price history in an historical novel? But to return 
to our case history of the coy reviewers. Two great 
daily services (the Times and the Herald Tribune) and 
certain important weekly reviews (the Nation and the 
New Republic), to say nothing of both the February 
and March issues of our two most revered monthlies 
(Harper’s and the Atlantic), keep themselves clean of 
embarrassment by not touching The Eyes of Reason 
at all. The Saturday Review of Literature, oddly 
enough, manages to have it both ways. In its regular 
issue Marcia Davenport, to her everlasting credit, flays 
it as a Communist-sponsored “novel without a heart, 
contrived by a cold, dialectically disciplined brain.” 
In its syndicate feature, however, which goes out to 
over thirty-two newspapers throughout the nation, 
the Saturday Review happily announces (2/10/51) 
that if “it’s more of a tocsin than a tale, at least it’s in 
a good cause.” 

But hardly our cause. The cause of Soviet monolithic 
totalitarianism. In World War II Mr. Heym was an 
American lieutenant serving in our psychological war- 
fare branch. On the evidence of The Eyes of Reason 
he is still adept at his old trade of psychological war- 
fare, but no longer in defense of America. And, again, 
what of the reviewers in question? Are they in good 
faith? Are they dupes? Are they conspirators? Is there, 
at the very least, a conspiracy of well-bred silence con- 
sequent upon someone’s belated realization that some- 
one else has gone too far? It is, perhaps, significant 
that the publishers seem to have withdrawn, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, their original weasel- 
worded advertisement which suggested that The Eyes 
of Reason would be controversial because of its mag- 
nificent objectivity. As things have worked out, the 
present riddle is not so much that it is controversial 
as that it is so studiously ignored. But the riddle is 
easily worked out, after all. One need only invoke the 
Sherlockismus involving the curious incident of the 
dog in the nighttime. When Dr. Watson, prodded by 
the master-sleuth, replied that the dog had done noth- 
ing in the nighttime, Sherlock stated gnomically: ““That 
was the curious incident.” We, too, are up against a 
curious incident. But the solution is frighteningly sim- 
ple. 

There is one thing worse than the civic Milquetoast 
who finds non-existent Communists under every bed; 
and that is the purblind citizen who refuses to acknowl- 
edge the fact of an existent Communist under any bed 
whatsoever. It is one thing to call a spade a spade or 
even to insist on its being a bloody shovel; it is quite 
another matter to state that a sickle made in Moscow 
is an American flag. There is a vast difference, after 
all, between paranoia and common sense; between in- 
tolerant rigidity of political opinion and downright 
treason. It is a psychological commonplace that aliases 
often echo the original name they cover. The eyes of 
reason can sometimes be a cynical alias for the eyes 
of treason. There comes a time when, in self-defense, 
the goddess Justice must unbind both her eyes and 
ours. Somewhere, among our minor as well as among 
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our major intellectuals, lurks something worse than a 
divided allegiance. Suicide in the name of free institu- 
tions is not a democratic imperative. Let us not suc- 
cumb to own own innate decency, above all when it 
is being manipulated from without. In this particular 
case, it is not we who are imposing thought control 
but they. 

All of which brings us right back to Elmer Davis’ 
strong conviction that “what Orwell called Newspeak 
and Doublethink already exist.” They do. The dossiers 
compiled on The Eyes of Reason and its review des- 
tinies are only one evidence of the fact. (Another dos- 
sier, incidentally, might be compiled on Helen Mac- 
Innes’ Neither Five Nor Three, a convincing melo- 
drama centered about a Communist cell operating in 
the midst of New York’s literati. Will it, for quite an- 
other reason, also get the absent treatment? It should 
be very instructive to watch.) Yes, Newspeak and 
Doublethink already exist; and Humpty Dumpty, the 
lord of Doublespeak, the patron saint of Izvestia and 
Pravda, is temporarily in the saddle. What was it 
Tovarich Humpty said to the petite bourgeoise, Alice? 

“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in 
rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I choose 

it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty,” 
“which is to be master—that’s all.” 


Truth is to be master, Commissar Dumptovich. 


On viewing history 
backwards 


Harold C. Gardiner 








It would seem that reviewers are causing us a rather 
chronic dissatisfaction these days. Two weeks ago, we 
had some complaints to make about the way in which 
many reviewers had received From Here to Eternity. 
This week, Charles A. Brady issues his disturbing 
charge that not a few of the book critics have been 
(at least) whitewashing a pro-Soviet book. And now 
I have a minor bone to pick with some fellow Catholic 
reviewers. The bone may, indeed, be minor, but I feel 
that the principle on which I will pick it is an impor- 
tant one and of particular relevance here and now. 

The bone emerges from other reviews of a book 
titled The Daughter of Jairus, by Paul Fox, and from 
correspondence received in this office on the occasion 
of my review of it (AM. 2/10). The story concerns, 
as the title indicates, the little girl Our Lord raised 
from the dead, and the impression He made on her 
as she meets Him later on in life, as her paths, Judas’ 
and His strangely and fatefully cross. This is a very 
brief indication of what the book is about, but it is 
enough for my purpose here, for the bone to be picked 
lies precisely in that “impression” made by Our Lord, 
as Mr. Fox portrays it. 





The Catholic reviewers with whom I disagree on 
principle have condemned the book, more or less, be- 
cause it gives no indication, they say, that Jairus’ 
daughter ever saw anything more in Christ than a mar- 
velously interesting man, a fascinating “personality,” 
as we would say in today’s sense. This, the charge goes 
on, amounts to a “whittling away” of belief in the di- 
vinity of Christ, is, in fact, a surreptitious denial of it. 

This charge, I hold, amounts to a demand that the 
author ought to have written history backwards. That 
is no way to write history honestly; Catholic critics 
are—or ought to be—the first to repudiate that sort of 
approach to the past. They do repudiate it when it 
crops up in fields of writing other than that which 
deals with Our Lord. 

The question of the precise time at which Our Lord 
revealed His divinity to His contemporaries—both His 
followers and his antagonists—is one of Scriptural 
exegesis. For our purpose, it is necessary to remember 
only these truths: that Our Lord certainly revealed 
His divinity during His public life; that He did so 
rather gradually, in order not to excite death-dealing 
opposition before His time had come; and that some 
few of His followers believed Him to be in very truth 
the Son of God, while most of the people who knew 
Him did not. I am not referring to His post-Resurrection 
life, but to that stage in His public ministry when He 
raised the daughter of Jairus to life. She was, after 
all, a young girl. Is it conceivable that the little daugh- 
ter of Jairus might have met Christ many a time and 
still not have seen Him to be what we know He in 
truth was? Again, obviously yes. Well, then, was the 
author under any obligation to hint that, although 
poor little Naomi did not realize who Christ really 
was, he does? This might be debatable, but it does 
not seem to me that we can require an author to in- 
ject his own religious beliefs into a story which he 
chose to tell simply in terms of the reactions of those 
pictured as meeting Christ. 

But is not such a story evidence that the author him- 
self does not believe in the divinity of Christ? I cannot 
see how, and, really, from a literary point of view, it 
does not matter. What would matter is if that disbelief 
(if it exists) were projected into the story. It would 
matter tremendously if there were some denial on the 
part of the author, of that divinity. A character could, 
of course, be portrayed as denying it. The Pharisees, 
remember, did. 

No, I cannot see how the attitudes toward Christ 
portrayed in this book had to be other than they are, 
unless we are ready to demand that Mr. Fox should 
have written history backwards. 

It is this principle which is at stake, and Catholic 
critics ought to be as ready to uphold it when it bears 
on the story of things most sacred to us as when it is 
pertinent in books that touch us less intimately. 

That principle was invoked by many Catholic re- 
viewers, if I remember rightly—and properly invoked 
—as criticism of the late Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe and 
The Big Fisherman. Not only was there a psychological 
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backward-writing of history in these books—the men- 
tality of the twentieth century was siphoned into the 
brains of the first-century characters—but the jargon 
of nineteenth-century non-Catholic biblical “scholar- 
ship” (the Higher Criticism) was put into the mouths 
of those, for example, who tried to explain away Our 
Lord’s miracles. 

This not-too-neat trick of writing of yesterday in 
today’s terms, and so of distorting our view of the past, 
is a favorite of Communists and fellow travelers 
(Charles A. Brady’s criticism of The Eyes of Reason 
indicates how Mr. Heym conveniently rewrites the 
history of Czechoslovakia). Howard Fast, our Com- 
munist novelist, has indulged in it in such a book as 
The American. There he puts straight Communist 
phraseology into the mouths of turn-of-the-century 
American radicals, making it appear that they, who 
were actually fighting for their personal liberty, were 
doing so precisely because they were Communists 
several decades at least before they could have been. 

If you want a classic example of how the writing 
of history backwards can be used to undermine our 
American heritage, I believe the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the First Amendment affords it. As 
I understand the legal issues involved, the learned 
justices set out in the Everson case (1947) to define 
for the first time exactly what is meant by the phrase, 


“an establishment of religion.” Instead of resorting to 
the origins of the First Amendment in 1789-91, they 
latched onto a phrase in a letter Thomas Jefferson 
wrote in 1802, in which Jefferson said the First Amend- 
ment set up “a wall of separation” between Church 
and State. They then proceeded to define, not what 
“an establishment of religion” originally meant, but 
what “separation of Church and State” means today 
to those who insist that it must be absolute. Even Jef- 
ferson’s restricted meaning got lost in the shuffle. 

No, it won't wash. There is the principle that history 
has to be written as it happened. It cannot honestly 
be written as we would now like it to have happened. 
And if that is a principle, then it has to be held, no 
matter what the species of writing to which it applies. 
In all reverence, it applies to writing about Our Lord. 
He must be portrayed as men then saw Him, not as 
we now see Him and wish that all men did. 

I believe that it’s Chesterton who once lampooned 
in his hearty fashion the naiveté (or dishonesty) of 
those who see history from the wrong end of the glass. 
He pictures a group of men of, say, the thirteenth 
century, gathered to plan some revolt or reform. In 
their midst rises one who harangues them, and he be- 
gins his rallying speech with: “We men of the Middle 
Ages must stick together... .”! 





Individualistic version 





THE KEY TO PEACE 


By Clarence Manion. Heritage. Founda- 
tion. 12Ip. $2. 





At the Reformation, Martin Luther resur- 
rected the old theory that political author- 
ity arose as a result of sin, and hence, as 
he said, “If all the world were composed 
of real Christians, that is, true believers, 
no prince, king, lord, sword, or law would 
be needed.” Thomas Hobbes later adopted 
the same theory to justify an absolute 
monarchy. Tom Paine in this country 
said: “Were the impulses of conscience 
clear and irresistibly obeyed, man would 
need no other lawgiver.” 

Thomas Aquinas had long since ex- 
ploded this theory by his teaching that 
even if man had remained in the state of 
innocence he would have been led by the 
natural law to form a political state to 
promote the common good. Since his 
time, this has been the common teaching 
among Catholics. 

Now comes the Dean of Notre Dame 
University’s College of Law to unearth 
the Luther-Hobbes-Paine doctrine and to 
present it as the theory behind the Ameri- 
can form of government. Under the head 
ing, “Government a Necessary Evil,” he 
says: 

In a community of saints the Mora] 

Law would be the only law needed 

to provide such a community with 


pertect — complete order, and 
universal justice. It is only when such 
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a community is invaded by amoral 

or immoral people—or when some of 

the saints fall from grace—that man- 
made regulations are required to hold 
the immoral or amoral elements in 

line (p. 78). 

This implicit denial of the natural law as 
the basis of political society, which would 
have existed even if man had not sinned, 
is contrary to all Catholic teaching. Aqui- 
nas taught, and all Catholics, including 
the Popes, have followed him, that the 
natural law, regardless of sin, would al- 
ways have led men to form a state. Dean 
Manion, on the other hand, is entirely 
logical when he states that the “ultimate 
end” of “Americanism” is the “eventual 
stateless society” (pp. 79-80). This comes 
strangely from the founder of the Natural 
Law Institute. 

Dean Manion also overlooks an impor- 
tant conclusion from his theory. Aquinas 
pointed out that once you admit that the 
state came in as a result of sin you are 
committed to accepting a coercive state, 
instead of a directive one, guiding all, 
even the saints, to the common good. It 
was precisely the coercive state which 
Luther had in mind when he brought 
back the theory to the Western world. 
Oblivious of the contradiction, Dean 
Manion grafts on to his theory a doctrine 
of extreme individualism which is no less 
unacceptable and which, almost as ex- 
pressed in the terms of this book, was 
roundly condemned by Pius XI. 

In several places, Dean Manion repeats 
the idea that “American government is 
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merely an agency for the protection of 
human rights,” that this is its “single off- 
cial purpose” (pp. 66, 50). He overlooks 
the fact that the Constitution itself, in its 
Preamble, explicitly states what are its 
purposes: “To form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure 
the blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity.” 

There are other disquieting things in 
this unfortunate book, which is being 
widely pushed, even among Catholics: an 
oversimplification of history, a fairly com- 
plete ignorance of Catholic social teach- 
ing, an absolute black-and-white distinc- 
tion between “Americanism” and “Ev- 
ropeanism” which verges on jingoism. 

We are also told (p. 53) that “Eu- 
ropean political science has always held 
consistently to the proposition that gov- 
ernment, once installed, is unlimited in its 
power over its subjects” (author's italics), 
a statement to make that great political 
scientist, Leo XIII, and his many distin- 
guished followers, Jay and clerical, turs 
over in their graves. Also, the statement 
that “the term ‘democracy’ is not now 4 
dependable key to the secret of a free 
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society” might raise the eyebrows of Pope 
Pius XII, who not only used the term in 
his allocution on democracy of Decem- 
ber 24, 1944, but also extolled it as the 
key to a free society and to an interna- 
tional community. (Or is the Pope also to 
be dismissed as a European?) Dean 
Manion, along with his contempt of every- 
thing European, has many eloquent pages 
justly extolling the virtues of America. 
These virtues, however, are quite at vari- 
ance with his own philosophy, which, if 
adopted, must ultimately destroy liberty 
itself. 

What is perhaps more serious, from the 
purely Catholic point of view, is his mis- 
taken opinion of justice and charity in 
society. According to him, these merely 
bind us to succor the needy out of our 
superfluity; in other words, only after 
they are impoverished and destitute. The 
Popes, on the other hand, would reform 
the present social order at its origins, in 
the factory and office, on the farm, before 
poverty and destitution begin. Charity out 
of superfluity is a duty, of course, if soci- 
ety does not do its duty, but property and 
labor have both individual and _ social 
aspects in Papal teaching. Society itself, 
therefore, has a duty to its members, 
through the laws if necessary. Dean 
Manion’s partial version, wholly individu- 
alistic, is only too apt to play into the 
hands of those, in and out of the Church, 
who would whittle away this most funda- 
mental part of Catholic social teaching. 
Wirrip Parsons, S.J. 


Tragi-comic war 
JENKINS’ EAR 


By Odell Shepard and Willard Shepard. 
Macmillan. 474p. $3.50. 


Jenkins’ ear is the classic symbol of dis- 
proportion between effect and cause. The 
war of that name was launched on the 
world when a British merchant skipper 
had his ear lopped off. It spread over 
three continents and, as the saying goes, 
changed the course of empires. 








This tragi-comic episode from the eight- 
eenth century has given the Shepards 
their title and their opening theme for a 
novel which is as long, as rich and as 
discursive as if it had been written in the 
time it describes. As such it belongs on 
the little shelf of historical fiction which 
one can read with genuine enjoyment and 
no loss of self-respect. 

The narrator is Horace Walpole Esq., 
exquisite, Gothic revivalist and prodigious 
letter-writer. To Walpole’s lath-and-plas- 
ter keep at Strawberry Hill comes the 
mysterious Parson Blandison, who may or 
may not be Prince Charles Stuart. The 
time is ten years after the Jacobite upris- 
ing of 45 and Blandison, whether he is 
the authentic Young Pretender or no, has 
a well-matured plot to stir the London 
rabble against the Hanoverian king. He is 
first introduced as the guest of a neigh- 


boring Jacobite lord, but soon it suits the 
Parson’s humor to shift his quarters to a 
Whig household. With his guard of gen- 
teel highwaymen he billets himself on 
Walpole. Realizing that Horace and his 
proper guests can best be beguiled by a 
good story, Blandison summons from 
London a strangely assorted crew, vet- 
erans all of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, to 
tell of their adventures. 

The device of tales-within-a-tale was 
old when Boccacio and Chaucer used it 
but it will still serve. The Shepards have 
adopted the formula rather casually, pick- 
ing it up and abandoning it when it suits 
them, yet their main narrative is so com- 
pelling that the reader is carried along in 
its strong current and willingly forgets the 
untold tales, overlooking the promised 
account of the Siege of Louisbourg, 
which is redeemed in a single line. The 
stories that do get told—of the press gang, 
of castaways and courts martial—are as 
good of their kind as any in the Bounty 
trilogy and there is a simple, moving ac- 
count of the 45 as Charles Stuart might 
have seen it. 

The authors have set themselves a more 
durable handicap in their choice of narra- 
tor. Horace Walpole was not only a mas- 
ter of eighteenth-century style; he has a 
cult. Members of that cult will be only 
too eager to pounce on this pretended 
memoir of the owner of Strawberry Hill 
and shake it apart. Fortunately the style 
never descends to that magazine-serialese 
which is the common tender of the his- 
torical novelist. The most evident ana- 
chronism is the use of the term “Scotch- 
Irish,” which is a modem American 
euphemism for Irish Protestant, unknown 
in the eighteenth century and still not ac- 
cepted in Britain. In their treatment of 
the Spaniards, the authors try to create 
the proper historical mood by depicting 
the dons as knaves and poltroons. This is 
British Boys’ Own Paper stuff and re- 
flects a legend which began with Charles 
Kingsley, a century after Walpole. 

WALTER O’HEARN 


Matrix of the New Testament 





THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES 





Edited by Anne 
Daye. 383p. $3.50. 


This is “a Catholic Anthology from 
World Literature,” as the subtitle states, 
consisting of stories written by modern 
authors under the inspiration provided by 
persons and events in the New Testament. 
It opens with three delightful little leg- 
ends by Jéréme and Jean Tharaud that 
recall the childlike simplicity of the an- 
cient apocrypha of Our Lord’s Infancy, 
and it closes with a metrical description 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

Most of the material has been trans- 
lated, sometimes directly for this volume, 
from the chief European languages, but 


Fremantle. Stephen 








The True Story | 

of ) 

Saint Bernadette 
by Henri Petitot, O.P. 


A Selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates 


—— was a remarkably 
human saint, a very positive 
character, with noble virtues but 
serious faults. Her ascent to holiness 
was a patient and painful one of 
daily victory over herself. This in- 
tensive study of Saint Bernadette’s 
spiritual life reveals the story of a 
soul, receptive at all times to spiritual 
truth, which grew in strength, holi- 
ness and heroic virtue until at last 
it blossomed forth in the full flower 
of sanctity. Father Petitot empha- 
sizes particularly her unshakable 
humility, patience, good-humor and 
prayerfulness and shows that her life } 
also contains seeds of inspiration 
for those who desire to serve God. 

$2.50 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered § 


Optometrists gen years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advise. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louls Merekling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. ¢ 
Telephone: Wiseonsin 7 8332 


0048060000000 00444. 
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EFFECTIVE APRIL 7, 1951 


As announced in the issue of March 17, the 
subscription rates for AMERICA will be in- | 
Ft begining with the issue of April 7. | 


crease 

AMERICA 
One Year $ 7.00 
Two Years $12.00 
Three Years . $17.00 


AMERICA and CATHOLIC MIND 


One Year $ 9.00 
Two Years $16.00 | 
Three Years . $22.00 


Postage Charges 


. $1.00 additional per year. 
$1.50 additional 


To Canada.. 


To other countries . . . 
per year. 


The price of individual copies of AMERICA 
sold in schools, churches and at newsstands 
will remain at fifteen cents. 
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A CHRISTOPHERS AWARD WINNER 


by KARL STERN 
$3.50 
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THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
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Let me know, will you?” 





book. Karl Stern’s conversion would be the death of the nine- 
teenth century myth that science and religion are incompatible, 
if that myth had not already died long ago. He not only shows 
that a scientific attitude of mind is no obstacle to faith, but 
that a scientist who is fully aware of the implications of his 
science is bound to accept faith. At the same time, he does 
not make the mistake of trying to give a purely ‘scientific’ 


explanation of his conversion.” 


THomMas MERTON 


FREE enrollment gift to new members 


"I SING OF A MAIDEN" 


As a Free enrollment gift, you receive “I SING OF A MAIDEN,” a beautiful anthology of 
verse dedicated to The Blessed Virgin. One old member wrote about “I SING OF A MAIDEN”: 
“I envy those people who are joining the Catholic Book Club at this time and receiving copies 


of ‘I Sing of a Maiden.’ Is it possible for me to get this book? I will accept it in any way that 
I can get it—as a regular selection; as a bonus book; as a bonus book with added charge .. . 





Edited by Sister M. Therese 








HOW THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB OPERATES 


Our selection committee chooses an outstanding book of 
the month. Our office sends you the Monthly Newsletter 
announcing the chosen book and carrying reviews of other 
current literature. We ship the book postpaid (unless you 
inform us that you do not want the current selection). 
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Current and Recent Club Selections 


MATT IR EMT eT 
PUT H ATH PPLE 


You pay the regular price of the book (when possible, a 
special club price is offered). To maintain membership 
you need purchase only four books each year. For every 
four books purchased you receive a dividend book free— 
which you may choose from the current selections. And you 
receive the above enrollment gift for joining. 
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{] THE PILLAR OF FIRE 


by Karl Stern $3.50 
(] THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 
by C. F. Kelley $3.50 


(] DANCING DIPLOMATS 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., DEPT. 33 


Please enroll me in The Catholic Book Club and send me the book(s) checked. Also 
send me my FREE copy of “I SING OF A MAIDEN.” | agree to purchase at least 
four club selections during the next 12 months. 














by Hank & Dot Kelly Special $3.50 NAME 
C) | BELIEVED ADDRESS 
by Douglas Hyde $3.50 
CITY. 
(0 THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS by Charles Pichon ZONE STATE 
(Special Member a $3.50 (] Money Enclosed (C0 Bill Me Later 
TUDOR UNDERGROUND 
~ by Denis Meadows $3.50 EACH BOOK SELECTED AT THE LEFT COUNTS TOWARD YOUR NEXT 


1 SING OF A MAIDEN 


Joseph A. Breig 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE by 
QO 
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(to members only) 
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English is represented by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox with his story of “The Rich Young 
Man,” and by William Thomas Walsh 
who follows St. Peter from the garden of 
Gethsemane to his first sermon on Pente- 
cost. In “The Gathering of the Flock,” 
Frangois Mauriac gives a long and reflec- 
tive summary of the main features of the 
Public Life. One of the most striking se- 
lections is Selma Lagerl6f’s “Saint Veroni- 
ca’s Kerchief,” in which she pictures 
Veronica as the aged nurse of the Em- 
peror Tiberius as she travels from Rome 
to Jerusalem to ask Jesus to cure the Em- 
peror’s leprosy. Amid the various dra- 
matic stories based on the Passion, “The 
Death of Judas,” by Paul Claudel shows 
the traitor defending himself with the 
cynicism of despair, while a light touch is 
supplied by the playful story of “Our 
Lady and the Gypsies,” another contribu- 
tion by the brothers Tharaud. 

The editor is assistant professor in the 
English department of Fordham Univer- 
sity and is well known for her creative 
work in novels, short stories and biogra- 
phies. Her seven-page introduction to this 
anthology provides a brief sketch of the 
authors represented, many of whom 
would hardly be known to the average 
American reader, and also develops 
the idea that the narratives of the 
Bible have always been “matrix stories,” 
being used with great freedom of ap- 
proach and style by the peoples of all 
Christian countries, each nation and each 
individual finding in them something of 
special appeal and special inspiration. 

Each of her selected authors is “a mas- 
ter in his craft,” endowed with the ability 
to live imaginatively in the far-off times 
and places where he finds his material. 
Their stories, ranging from the lightness 
of fable up to the critical analysis of vari- 
ous characters in the New Testament, 
should excite new interest in the Gospels 
themselves, the only authoritative records 
of these great events. 

WitiuaM A. Down, S.J. 





POST-HISTORIC MAN 


By Roderick Seidenberg. University of 
North Carolina. 246p. $3.50. 


“An Inquiry” is the subtitle of this aston- 
ishing book. It is more than that, it is a 
vision. It could be placed alongside the 
Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. Mr. 
Seidenberg’s irrationality is, of course, of 
a different kind. His reaction to the pres- 
ent state of the “progress of mankind” 
consists in the proclamation of a new ir- 
rational dogma which supplements that 
of “progress.” He is sure that there is a 
slow but inevitable dominance of intelli- 
gence over instinct. Reading Post-historic 
Man, we see a modern Moses descending 
from the mount of vision and enjoying 
the sight of the dance around the Golden 
Calf of “people’s democracies,” forced 
labor camps, totalitarian radio and TV 








propaganda. How much more intelligent, 
says this modern prophet, how much less 
instinctive! 

Seidenberg is also persuaded that “or- 
ganization is the modulus of the increas- 
ing dominance of intelligence.” As illus- 
trations of this theory he offers us the 
“highly modern experiment of collective 
farming in the Soviet Union” (p. 80), 
the present “awakening of Russia and 
China from slumber directly into the fu- 
ture” (p. 92), and his own “suspicion 
that man seeks escape from freedom” 
(p. 280). 

That the British Stalinist Joseph Need- 
ham is the actual author of all this would 
be evident to the reader even were it not 
for the extensive quotations from his 
books. What is really new, however, in 
Seidenberg’s book is the additional dogma 
he offers. It is actually a revived conclu- 
sion of Karl Marx that the upheavals ac- 
companying the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariate will end in the perfect state of 
the stateless and motionless society. “In 
place of an accelerating rhythm of change 
man will experience abatement and ex- 
clusion of all change and variation, until 
at length . . . he himself will vanish from 
the scene, lost in the icy fixity of his final 
state in a post-historic age.” 

One thing is not quite clear to the re- 
viewer: why should the University of 
North Carolina publish these restatements 
of Marx and Needham just now? Does it 
perhaps contemplate the shipment of a 
large consignment of this book to the 
American soldiers in Korea? 

BoHDAN CHUDOBA 





12% PLYMOUTH STREET _ 


By Ruth Park. Houghton, Mifflin. 312p. 
$3. 


One’s second venture with a novelist is 
always something of a gamble—more so 
when the enjoyment of the first book lin- 
gers—and most of all when the author 
chooses to continue the story of the same 
characters. Ruth Park makes this venture 
a rich reading experience. 





This reader returned to Surry Hills 
with a sense of familiarity, returned to 
the malodorous, rickety, bug-ridden tene- 
ment in the slums of Sydney, Australia, to 
catch up on the further fortunes of the 
Darcy family. Nothing had changed 
much. Hughie was still making grand 
promises in the glow of the cheap, potent 
wine that tasted like turpentine; Mumma 
was still kicking “Puffing Billy,” the tem- 
peramental old stove which managed to 
collect six pounds of soot in a day. Roie, 
the older girl, was living at home with 
Charlie and their little daughter, Motty. 
The neighborhood had not changed, 
either. Brawling, drunkenness, prostitu- 
tion and deep-seated contempt for the 
law lifted their impudent faces to mock 
the goodness, warmth and charity in the 
dirty streets of Surry Hills. 





Sixteen-year-old Dolour, the younger 
Darcy girl, is the chief concern of this 
novel, Dolour was ill-equipped for grow- 
ing up in Surry Hills. A delicacy of spirit, 
an innate sense of fineness, left her be- 
wildered and shaken by the crudities, dirt 
and immorality which confronted her. 
She liked school, loved the gentleness of 
the sisters, dreamed in adolescent fashion 
of a beautiful world somewhere, full of 
lovely people. With honest and shocking 
candor, Ruth Park exposes the horror of 
suffering which a place like Surry Hills 
can inflict upon a girl like Dolour. 

Miss Park writes with a rare combina- 
tion of honesty and Christian compassion. 
There is brutality in this book, and sin, 
but so also are there spiritual vigor, lively 
faith, gaiety and love of neighbor. Father 
Cooley summed it up at his Christmas 
Mass as he heard his turbulent parishion- 
ers singing: “Oh, Lord, the times have 
changed, but the hearts haven't, and 
there’s so much good in them I feel 
small.” 

12% Plymouth Street stands by itself as 
a novel, but I read Harp in the South 
first and I recommend the two books in 











BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Publications 





THE SACRED HEART TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
By Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, S.J 


A history of the devotion from its foreshadowings in 
Sacred Scripture, the writings of The Fathers, and the 
great propagators of the devotion to the present day. 


288 pages. $3.50 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
WORTHILY CELEBRATED 
By Rev. Peter Chaignon, S.J. : 
Translated by Bishop De Goesbriand 

Reflections on the virtues and dispositions necessary 
for the priest, and an explanation of the prayers of the 
Mass. 224 pages. $3.00. 
AN EPITOME OF THE PRIESTLY LIFE 
By Canon Arvisenet 
Translated by Rev. F. J. O'Sullivan 

428 pages, size 334” x 6”. Im. leather, $4.75. 

COMMUNION DEVOTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 


By the Sisters of Notre Dame 
tm. leather, $6.00; leather, $7.00. 


Preparations and Thanksgivings for Communion 754 
pages, size 4/4” x 634”. Im. leather, $6.00; leather, $7.00. 
ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
By Charles V. Lacey 

Paper, 25¢; cloth, 75c; leather, $1.75. 
THE PRIEST’S COMPANION 
By Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. 

Meditations, prayers and devotions. 398 pages, size 
42" x 634”. Im. leather, flexible, red edges, $5.00. 
REJOICE IN THE LORD 
By Father Lasance 

Joyous reflections for each day of the year and a selec- 
tion of general prayers. 530 pages, size 3/2” x 6”. Im. 
leather, $4.00; American Seal leather, $6.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 11 @ CHICAGO 6 ® CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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——__——---.--— THE UNIQUE BOOK CLUB: FOR THE SOUL ——— 


Foundation blessed by His Holiness Pius XI, 1934, 
through Cardinal Pacelli, Now Pius XII, gloriously reigning. 


Editorial Contributors included: 


ArcuBisHop CIcocGNANI, ARCHBISHOP GooplER, Mscr. R. A. Knox. Mscr. F. J. 
SHEEN, Canon G. SmitH, FatHer Leen, FATHER McGarry, FATHER MERTON. 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S. J. 


8 MINUTES A DAY FOR SPIRITUAL READING 


FIRST OFFERING 


THE MEANING OF FATIMA 


By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


$2.50 


An Ideal Religious Gift 
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8 CURRENT SPIRITUAL BOOKS SYMPATHETICALLY CHOSEN 


& times a year there arrives in the mail a modern religious book expertly chosen. Biog- 
raphies of men and women like ourselves; devotional books, seasonably appropriate. 


THE BOOK CLUB OF THE SPiRiT! NOW IN ITS 17TH YEAR! 


An $18.00 subscription brings you around $24.00 (retail) in eight appealing current 
books of the soul. This extra value of $6.00 is equivalent to two “dividend” books. In 
addition we offer to new subscribers ($18.00) a free copy of HOW TO PRAY ($2.00) 
by Fr. Robert Nash, S. J., $26.00 for $18.00. 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Room 308A, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Rev. Fathers: Kindly enter me in your Spiritual Book-Club-of-the-Soul. Enclosed find check $18.00 to cover 
year’s subscription of eight current books; $9.00 for four current books; $5.00 for two current books. 
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proper order. Ruth Park lived in Surry 
Hills for eighteen months and “grew to 
like these uninhibited people so much 
that I felt that I wanted to make other 
people like them too.” Love is a better 
word. Mary Stack McCNIFF 





WEB OF DESTINY 


By Muriel Elwood. Bobbs-Merrill. 311p. 
$3. 


For the readers who enjoy a fast-moving 
plot, suspense and romance (in any sense 
of the word), Web of Destiny will sup- 
ply several hours of high entertainment. 
Its plot centers around the struggle of 
France and England for supremacy in 
Colonial North America, and the inevita- 
ble conflict that results from the mutual 
love of a French officer in the Canadian 
army and an English woman who be- 
comes his prisoner after a bloody massa- 
cre by the Indians at Fort William Henry. 





Military maneuvers, battles and Indian 
tortures are vividly described and give 
the novel a swashbuckling bravura. Be- 
side these are pretty scenes of simple 
country life in a Canadian village and of 
shy, young love and rivalry. 

There are a few chapters, however, 
that- detract from this otherwise well- 
written novel: those that describe the 
erotic scenes between Philippe and the 
wild, sadistic Marie de Chambault. Sug- 
gestion rather than the too graphic de- 
scription of the details of these love 
scenes would have done the job amply 
enough. 

Apart from this “blot on the es- 
cutcheon,” Web of Destiny is an excellent 
novel that does not sacrifice characteriza- 
tion and historical detail to the intricacies 
of its plot and its numerous climaxes. The 
restless Nancy Walker as heroine; the 
arrogant and later sedate and charming 
Philippe; the patient, loving André: the 
serene, understanding Paul-André de 
Brievaux; the petty, jealous Governor- 
General Vaudreuil—all are splendidly 
drawn, three-dimensional, full-bodied 
characters. In historical and geographical 
detail, Web of Destiny is expertly han- 
dled. Lypra C. Giciio 





THE IMAGE OF A DRAWN SWORD 


By Jocelyn Brooke. Knopf. 242p. $2.75. 


This novel assuredly is caviar to the gen- 
eral—and perhaps to some of the critics. 
Unlike caviar, it is not expensive, but the 
taste for such imported delicacies is a 
sophisticated development in people who 
pride themselves on being esthetic gour- 
mets. And the recipe for this critical 
success? An ounce of Kafka and a pound 
of gall is all it takes these days to become 
the novelist with the mostes’ on the ball. 
Indeed, this reviewer looks with awe 











upon Elizabeth Bowen and Antonia 
White, who discuss the dimensions and 
dialog and expertly created tension of 
The Image of a Drawn Sword—and ef- 
fortlessly know, without imparting direct- 
ly to us, what the novel is about. 

What is it about? Well, it seems to be 
about a young man named Reynard 
Langrish, a bank clerk who lives with his 
deaf mother in an English country vil- 
lage. Reynard becomes friends with an 
army captain, Roy Archer, who tries to 
persuade him to enlist and prepare for 
the “emergency.” He hesitates, is sud- 
denly conscripted, comes into conflict 
with the shadowy military authorities, 
eventually escapes. He returns home only 
to find the house decaying and _ his 
mother a moldering corpse in the back 
bedroom—and murders two of the mili- 
tary police pursuing him, one of whom 
is Roy Archer. 

Readers of Kafka’s The Castle and In 
the Penal Colony will find this a compe- 
tent imitation of the master’s manner. 
The impenetrable thicket of symbols, the 
thousand frustrations recounted in loving 
detail, the shifting narrative, so con- 
sciously constructed to appear like se- 
quences of a dream: these are the literary 
children of Kafka. Reading the novel is 
like going to a foreign movie without 
English subtitles. One knows that the en- 
tertainment means something; one recog- 
nizes in the actors’ portrayals pity or 
anger or appreciation of a joke; out of 
each scene one is just about to make some 
sense when suddenly it dissolves into an- 
other scene having no apparent relevance 
to the preceding action. Yet it all must 
make sense to somebody. Else why would 
an obviously talented writer take such 
pains with portentous atmosphere, count- 
less naturalistic touches and carefully 
rounded characters—whose actions, alas! 
are all too often quite inexplicable? 

To use Robert Penn Warren’s expres- 
sion: “Was all for naught?” 

NICHOLAS JOosT 





PATROLOGY. Vol. I: The Beginnings 
of Patristic Literature 


By Johannes Quasten. Newman. 349p. $5. 





Those who have been privileged to sit 
under Fr. Quasten at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America will not be surprised 
to discover in his Patrology all that is so 
admirable in the professor: simplicity, 
thoroughness, order, insight. Here is the 
fruit of a quarter-century of exacting re- 
search and productive activity by one 
whose first-hand mastery of early Chris- 
tian literature, liturgy and archaeology is 
equalled by few contemporary scholars. 
In successive chapters Fr. Quasten 
considers the beginnings of Christian 
literature in the following genera: liturgi- 
cal formulas and canonical legislation; 
the Apostolic Fathers; romance, folk 
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POPE OF PEACE 


by Oscar Halecki 


NO Pope in history has ever held 
a position as vital as Eugenio 
Pacelli’s. He has always been a 
tireless advocate of peace, and 
during his many years at the 
Vatican he has crusaded valiant- 
ly against two major wars, two 
minor wars, Fascism, Nazism, 
and now, Communism. Today 
he stands as the world’s greatest 
spiritual bulwark against the 
Communist onrush; as Europe's 
greatest force for Christianity. 


More than a biography of one of 
the world’s most revered and 
colorful leaders, more than a 
political history of the Vatican 
and its policy from 1914 to the 
present, Eugenio Pacelli is a 
brilliantly researched, clearly 
written message of hope in a 
troubled world. $3.50 


creative age press 


11 East 44 St., New York 17 
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stories and legends; poetry; acts of the 
martyrs; the Greek Apologists; heretical 
literature; anti-heretical literature. The 
volume closes with St. Irenaeus. 

When complete, Quasten’s Patrology 
bids fair to supplant all existing manuals, 
with the exception of Altaner’s Patrologie. 
It outstrips Cayré in its possession of the 
last two decades of research, when at 
least 5,000 pieces of literature appeared 
that deserve the interest of patrologists. 
It is more detailed than Steidle and 
Mannucci-Casamassa, and richer in bibli- 
ographical titles, especially English. In 
fact, for the period it covers, it has the 
most comprehensive, well-rounded, up- 
to-date bibliographies available in any 


manual; perhaps fifty are of fair length. 

The advantages of the Patrology, how- 
ever, are not sheerly for the professional. 
It is scholarly without being ponderous. 
It is the ideal text-book for the harried 
professor of patrology whose interests or 
obligations may lie eleswhere. It might 
supplement nicely the college religion 
text or the course in early ecclesiastical 
history. To arouse interest in the Fathers, 
and to show the development of theology 
and the patristic approach to the deposit 
of faith, many sample excerpts are quoted 
in English. An introduction to primitive 
Christian literature could hardly be more 
effective. 

Wacter J. BuncHaropr, S.J. 
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where more of the best of 


find more of the best of Catholic thought 
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clicals. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND is a cumulative li- 


Digest size but not a digest, it is a 
permanent file of outstanding articles, 
editorials, speeches and pastoral let- 
ters from world-wide sources. 


THE CaTHOLIC MIND is an indispensable 
_ source for Papal statements and Ency- 


Some tities in the APRIL issue 


Catholic readers 


contemporary Catholic think- 








Subscription: $3.00 per year ($3.50 for Canada and Foreign) 


If you subscribe now, service 


will begin with the April issue 


Single copies: 25¢ at some churches and bookstores 


THE CATHOLIC MIND « 70 £. 45th 


Socialism and The Church 


Sovietism and the Nations 


America’s Aims 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


From the Editor’s shel} 


Vocation To Love, by Dorothy Dohen 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.50), is an unusual 
book in that it is a work on the spiritual 
life written by a layman for laymen, and 
is practical and unsentimental. The author 
has divided her book into eleven chapters, 
all of equal importance and all presenting 
topics for meditation—the primacy of 
love, the humanity for Christ, poverty and 
love, detachment, prayer and so on. Vir- 
ginia A. Hopkins, the reviewer, finds this 
a book that gives much food for thought, 
without being pedantic. It is highly read- 
able and understandably written. 


Tue Wurre CoNnTINENT: THE STORY OF 
Antarctica, by Thomas R. Henry 
(Sloane. $3.75). The Science Editor of 
the Washington Star went to Antarctica 
with the Byrd-Cruzen expedition in 
1946-47, and writes about it here not only 
as a reporter telling of the drama but also 
as a scientist able to grasp, and translate 
for lay consumption, the geological, 
meteorological and geographical discov- 
eries which have been made there. Re- 
viewer William H. Shriver finds this an 
interesting, worth-while book, but looks 
in vain for any of the spiritual qualities 
claimed for it by Admiral Byrd on the 
dust-jacket. 


Toe Woe Armor, by Faith Baldwin 
(Rinehart. $3). The hero is Paul Lennox, 
a young minister in charge of a Congre- 
gational church in New York, who is in 
deadly earnest in serving his flock, and 
in love with a career girl he hesitates to 
ask to share his arduous life. The action 
centers around the parish house and the 
minister’s efforts to aid and comfort his 
people. At the end of the story, Paul is 
called upon to face the basic issues of his 
own life and his spiritual shallowness is 
revealed to him. William A. Dowd finds 
a peculiarly Protestant note in the fact 
that the hero draws strength in his trials 
from a verse from the ancient prophets 
rather than from the crucifix, 








Cuartes A. Brapy, chairman of the 
English Department at Canisius 
College, Buffalo, has a weekly book 
column in the Buffalo Evening News. 

Rev. Witi1aM A. Down, S.J., is Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture at St. 
Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, Munde- 
lein, Ill. 

Rev. Wa.TEr J. BurcHarnr, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Patrology at Woodstock 
College, is assistant editor of Theo- 
logical Studies. 

Water O’HEARN, former managing 
editor of the Montreal Herald, is 
UN correspondent for the Montreal 
Star. 

Boupan Cuuposa, a former member 
of the Czechoslovak Parliament, is 
now teaching history at Iona Col- 
lege, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 














“No need to be dismayed; you have come 
to look for Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified; He has risen again, He is not 
here” (Mark 16:6, Easter Sunday). 
When you want to talk to the superin- 
tendent of the printing plant after hours, 
you call him at his home. So I looked up 
his home number, dialed and waited. The 
phone at the other end rang three times. 
Then a most hopeless and disillusioned 
voice said: “Hello.” 

I thought the voice was familiar; but 
I wasn’t certain. So I said, “Is that you, 
Bob?” 

“Oh hello, Father,” he said. His voice 
had lifted a little as though he were re- 
lieved I hadn’t turned out to be someone 
who might want to come over and play 
bridge. 

“You sounded weary and worn. Are 
they working you too hard at the plant?” 

“Oh no, Father. I was just thinking. 
You see I was sitting here reading the 
paper. It’s full of nasty accusations 
against almost all the people the country 
is depending on—the President, our rep- 
resentatives in Washington, the police 
and even the new generation of kids in 
college. Things seem to be getting worse 
instead of better. That’s discouraging, 
I'd say! I fought in the First World War 
myself and lost my oldest boy in this last 
one. I’m not sure it was worth while at 
all. That’s why I sounded so discouraged. 
I was thinking about that.” 

“Well, cheer up,” I said, “Easter’s com- 
ing. If you think about what Easter means 
it will give you enough courage to last 
you through all the bad news that could 
ever turn up in the papers.” 

When we had arranged our little bit of 
business and hung up, I sat and thought 
a while myself. Maybe a lot of people 
feel like Bob. If so, this is the time to 
sink ourselves in the deep meaning of 
Easter. 

I’m not talking about chocolate Easter 
eggs or cotton bunnies or new hats. They 
aren’t going to give you any real courage 
to face the grim facts of present-day life. 
I'm talking about what Easter really 
means—the Resurrection of the God-Man. 
He, in His day on earth, fought against 
the same kind of evil and intrigue that 
good men face today. His fight looked 
like a failure. In fact, His mission seemed 
to have collapsed on Good Friday. But 
He rose again on Easter Sunday morning 
and by His Resurrection opened the gates 
of Heaven to all men. He had decisively 
defeated the forces of evil. 

My friend Bob, of course, was right. 
Today’s news does look very black. But 
it shouldn’t really discourage us. Losing 
courage is losing hope. And the Resur- 
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By Francis Cassilly, S.J. 














A new printing of this well-known, widely-read treatment of the subject 
of vocation to the Priesthood and Religious life. 


For youth ¢ parents ¢ student counsellors « study groups * pamphlet racks 


Single copies, twenty-five cents 
Discounts on bulk orders: 10 to 49 copies—10% discount, 
50 to 99 copies—20%, 100 or more copies—30% discount. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 17 















announces 
a a) 
THE 1951 WORKSHOPS 
June 12-22 
On THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
(Integration and Concentration) 
On THE “CHRISTIAN FOUNDATION PROGRAM IN THE 
CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
On MARRIAGE EDUCATION AND COUNSELLING 
On THE ORGANIZATION OF HOSPITAL NURSING SERVICES 
July 2-Aug. 11 
On INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
Lectures, d i inars, work groups, and demonstrations; individual problems worked 
out =< staffs of specialists; undergraduate and graduate credit; specialized library facilities. 
Write NOW for complete information on program, fees, , and appli fo: 
Director of the Workshops 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. aie 
















































EDWARD MARSHALL BOEHM 


TRENTON, N. J. 
presents 


SS. tatuette of 


SAINT MARIA GORETTI 
614” HIGH 


EXQUISITELY SCULPTURED, of fine porcelain, 
beautifully hand decorated, authentic in detail, en- 
tirely hand made. 


A distinctive gift for any occasion. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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1 year, only $2.00 
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today to 
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by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
P]. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON AND BELLOC. 200 different titles 
stocked. Catalogue upon request. Write to- 
day. Andrew Prosser, 2937 North Racine. 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 





CLOTHING WANTED. Infants’ and children’s 
clothing, used or new, sorely needed. 
Father Fred, St. Christopher's Mexican 
Mission, Lampasas, Texas. 





HELP WANTED. Make money in your spare 
time by acting as an agent for America, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. For 
details, write Circulation Manager, 
America Press, 70 E. 45th St., New 


York 17, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee Year 
in the Society of Jesus, to helping the 
Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central America, 
erect a much-needed college building. To 
my prayers to Francis Xavier and the 
Little Flower, co-patrons of the missions, 
You may add your financial assistance 
Rev. Jos. F. Kiefer, S.J., St. Ferdinand 
Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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rection of Christ fixed our eternal hope so 
high that no earthly tragedy should dis- 
courage us, Christ’s rising from the dead 
was a reassurance of our own rising from 
the dead and from all the trouble and 
evil we see around us today. 
Remember, Easter means victory. Make 
this Easter a time to look up, if only 
momentarily, from the disappointing con- 
fusion of this world to the serene bliss 
that waits for good men in the next. Fix 
your lasting hopes on the ultimate victory, 
on your own personal rising on your 
Easter Sunday. Then perhaps the present 
troubles will not seem so discouraging. 
DaNiEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE AUTUMN GARDEN, Lillian Hell- 
man’s new play sponsored by Kermit 
Bloomgarden, is a five-star special that, 
with a cast including Fredric March, 
Florence Eldridge, Jane Wyatt, Ethel 
Griffies and Kent Smith, presents such a 
galaxy of stellar performers as is rarely 
seen in a single production. Connoisseurs 
of fine acting will find it in abundance at 
the Coronet, in variety and excellence. As 
the title implies, Miss Hellman’s story is 
rather sedentary, but Harold Clureman’s 
skillful direction prevents the action from 
becoming stagnant. Howard Bay has de- 
signed a suitable set. 

Miss Hellman’s latest offering is a 
drama of decadence which might be dis- 
missed as a low-brow Wisteria Trees. 
That would hardly be fair, however, since 
the play is neither artificial nor an imita- 
tion. Most of the characters are people in 
the afternoon of life who sometime in 
their youth were side-tracked from their 
goals. Brought together in a Gulf Coast 
resort that provides a leisurely atmos- 
phere for reflection, they reveal their frus- 
trations and try to recapture their dreams. 

With one borderline exception, there is 
not an admirable character in the group. 
None of them has ever been devoted to a 
cause or moved by a serious purpose or 
submitted to any discipline except con- 
vention. Now, past their meridian, some 
are still trying to win the men they love, 
some trying to escape the women they 
once loved, while others are feebly chas- 
ing the will-o-the-wisp they have always 
mistaken for happiness. 

One cannot imagine a human being, 
no matter how unimportant or colorless, 
who is completely uninteresting. Miss 
Hellman has the faculty, so important in 
a playwright, of creating characters that 
are persuasively human. Each of the 
moral vagabonds in The Autumn Garden 
is a typical Hellman character, a unique 
personality to whose misfortunes one can- 
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Martin Gg. Scott, SI. 


THE 
MASTER 
PAMPHLETEER 


INVITES YOU 
TO READ 
HIS LATEST PAMPHLET 


“CATHOLICISM, 


PRESERVER OF 


CHRISTIANITY” 


Once again, the Dean of American 
Pamphleteers dips his pen in ink 
to bring us another of his master- 
pieces of Catholic writing. Father 
Scott’s DEFENSE OF THE FAITH 
series makes excellent reading for 
Study Groups, Classes in Religion 
and individual reading. The titles 
are also appropriate for Pamphlet 
Rack sales. 
a 


FATHER SCOTT has been 
writing in the Catholic field for 
more than forty years. His books 
have passed the half-million 
mark in distribution. 


HIS PAMPHLETS answer the 
modern objections and questions 
about fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine in the present-day world 
of science and materialistic 
progress. 


THE COMPLETE SET of 
Father Scott’s pamphlets is up- 
to-date with an attractive two- 
color cover and study outline. 


DEFENSE OF THE FAITH SET 
by Martin Scott, S.J. 


Catholicism, Preserver of 
Christianity 

Have You a God? 

Prove There’s a Soul 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 

They Said He Blasphemed 

Hundreds of Churches 

Science Helps the Church 

No Pope Can Be Wrong 

This Is My Body 

God Forgives Sins 

Divorce Is a Disease 


COVER PRICE, 1S¢ 
Single copies postpaid, 25¢ 
Cash must accompany orders for fess 
than $1.00 


Discounts on bulk orders 
AMERICA PRESS 


Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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not remain indifferent. They are wastrels 
who have squandered the most precious 
of their gifts, their lives, but we cannot 
deny them compassion, 


THE MOON IS BLUE, a comedy by 
F, Hugh Herbert, is billed as Otto Pre- 
minger’s production, whatever that means. 
Aldrich & Myers are the producers, with 
Julius Fleishman somehow involved in 
getting the play launched at Henry Mil- 
ler’s. Mr. Preminger also directed, and 
Stewart Chaney designed the sets. 

This seems a rather top-heavy produc- 
tion staff for a play with only four actors 
in the cast, but there is ample compensa- 
tion in sparkling performances by Bar- 
hara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook and Bar- 
ry Nelson, all of whom are starred. The 
story is a pre-marital triangle that in- 
volves the purity of the Jady in the case. 
The dialog consist of endless talk on the 
subject of sex, most of it superficial and 
prurient, 

There is an exchange between Miss 
Bel Geddes and Mr. Nelson, however, 
which seems to have some point. When 
the former observes that one should be 
ashamed to have children born in this 
messy world, the latter replies that the 
mess will never be cleaned up by the 
children that are not born. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 





PARADE 











(BILL, A TAXICAB DRIVER, IS 
flagged by a fare)... . 

Fare (steps into cab showing great agi- 
tation; gives street address): It’s a shoe 
repair shop, driver. I took shoes there 
yesterday, and forgot one shoe had $420 
in it. 

Bill: Whew! You take a shoe with 420 
bucks inside to a repair shop? 

Fare: Yes. Dumb, wasn’t it? 

Bill: Many people go dumb at times, 
mister. You ain’t the only one. 

Fare: Thanks. ... Here we are... . Wait 
and take me back. (He rushes into repair 
shop... . In a few minutes, he comes out 
smiling all over, gets into cab.) .. . 
Fare: I got it! I got it! They hadn't started 
working on the shoes. Their eyes popped 
when I pulled out this cash. 

Bill: They'll be searching all shoes from 
now on. Say. mister, do you do a thing 
like this before? 

Fare: Last year, I sent a coat with $1,000 
hid in the lining to be cleaned and 
pressed. 

Bill: Wow! A G-note! Do you get this 
dough back? 

Fare: Yes, but no more coats or shoes for 
me, driver. From now on, I’m putting my 
money in books, vases, boxes—things you 


don’t send out to be pressed or repaired. 
Bill: What about banks? 
Fare: Not on your life. I don’t believe in 
banks. (Cab stops; fare hurries off... . 
Bill starts away, is flagged by a prospec- 
tive passenger.) ... 

Passenger (entering cab): Driver, I'm 
a stranger in the city. When I arrived 
some hours ago, not knowing anything 
about hotels, I asked a taxi driver to pick 
one out for me. He did. I registered, left 
my luggage and hurried out to call on a 
friend, forgetting to get the name and 
address of the hotel. Now, I can’t go back 
to my hotel because I don’t know where 
it is. 
Bill: You ain’t even got no idea at all? 
Fare: I'm afraid not. I have a room key, 
but it doesn’t give the hotel’s name. My 
room’s on the fourteenth floor. That’s all 
I know. 
Bill: This ain’t no help ‘cause you don’t 
know where the floor is. Got any idea of 
what neighborhood this here hotel’s in? 
Passenger: Not the slightest. 
Bill: Well, what do we do? We can’t just 
sit here and talk. 











—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


* On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 











Camps 





Passenger: Well, suppose we _ cruise 
around, looking for hotels of fonrteen 
stories or more. 
Bill: Okay. (They cruise about. The pas- 
senger inquires at hotel after hotel with- 
out success.) ... 
Bill (two hours later): Mister, we can go 
on like this all year. Why not ask the 
police to help you? (The passenger 
agrees. Bill drops him off at a station- 
house, then speeds to his street-corner 
stand, tells Louie of his experiences.) .. . 
Louie: While you're carrying these dumb 
birds, I’m carrying a humdinger also. He’s 
a atheist, tries to sell me a hill of good 
there ain’t no God. 
Bill: He’s dumber than my two birds. 
Louie: You got something there, Bill. 
Bill: Sure I got something. Forgetting 
money in your shoe and sending the shoe 
out is dumb. Forgetting where you live 
is dumb. But of all the dumb things in 
the whole world the dumbest is forgetting 
the God who made you. (A fare steps 
into Bill’s cab. . . . Louie jumps out... . 
Bill and his fare speed away.) 

Joun A, TOOMEY 








Boys 7-18, in 
White Mts. N.H 
Separate Junior 
Group. Private 


basketball, baseball, craftwork, daily movies, nature 
study, camping trips to Canada and mts., laundry, rid- 
ing, necessary tutoring included in fee of $300. Annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg 
Nurse. Christian Brothers. No hay fever. Half-season 
enroliments accepted. 

Box 1270-A—The Lee Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 








DOMINICAN CAMP ror cirts 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, life-lasting influence, all 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 











‘Camp NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BOYS 


NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
52nd Season 
$225 for season; $125 per month 


AGES 6 TO 16 








GIRLS 


SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 
31st Season 
$250 for season; $140 per month 











MARQUETTE 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
31st Season 
Four wks., $130; Two wks., $70 








(Boys) 
JOHN E. CULLUM 





For Booklet Write 
MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 


Resident Chaplain and Registered 
Nurse at Each Camp — Physician in 
Attendance. Balanced Meals — Finest 
Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts - 
Mature Supervision. 

Transportation included in all Fees. 


(Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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Farm income 


Eprror: In an editorial note appended to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kolego’s letter in your Feb- 
ruary 24 issue you say: “As a group, our 
farmers [during the past ten years]... 
have been riding the gravy train.” That 
certainly is not true among the dairy 
farmers around here. 

Lawyers, accountants, etc., who make 
out farmers’ tax returns tell me that many 
farmers do not get enough interest on 
their investment to make a decent living 
for their families. 

An accountant told me that workers in 
the local U.S. Rubber Co.’s plant report 
incomes many times that of the average 
farmer. None of them, he said, makes 
less than $4,000 a year; some make five or 
six thousand. 

No wonder the farm boys are flocking 
to the cities. I should have my head ex- 
amined for staying on the farm. 

FRANK J. MEINEN 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Trainmen’s strike 

Eprror: I was surprised at the statement 
in your Comment, “Off the rails” (2/17, 
p. 573), that the recent wildcat strike of 
railroad trainmen was “morally reprehen- 
sible.” This accusation is not borne out 
by any evidence presented in the Com- 
ment. Nor do you disclose what was the 
“grave evil done to the community” by 
the strike. 

The trainmen, as you admit, suffer 
from low wages and hard working condi- 
tions. They have been dragged through 
long months of fruitless negotiations with 
their employers. What was their alterna- 
tive but to strike? 

The times are not so bad that we have 
to yell about “the soldiers overseas fight- 
ing,” and “others working patriotically.” 
The question is whether a union, if it can- 
not get a satisfactory wage increase, can 
strike. James P. RopceErs 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cattle prices 

Eprror: As a cattleman, I must protest 
against the sneering, rash judgment be- 
hind your Comment, “Meat prices again” 
(2/3, p. 511). Whoever wrote it is quite 
unfamiliar with many of the facts. 

Cattle raisers are among the few peo- 
ple who have no control of the price for 
which they sell. This is determined by the 
prevailing price for each class and condi- 
tion of cattle on the nearest public mar- 
ket. 

Cattlemen pay income taxes like other 
people. They have to be content with a 
far smaller profit, considering their total 
investment, than any other large industry. 
I should be glad to show your commen- 
tator my books to prove this last point. 
Cattle raisers never received a subsidy 
that I know of, certainly not a direct one. 

J. MEREDITH TATTON 

Refugio, Texas 
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Positive press 


Eprror: Mr. Lomask’s “Feature X” (AM. 
8/8) recalls the old saying that every- 
body talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it. His is only one 
of many voices raised to plead for a more 
mature and intellectual Catholic press. 

Such pleas are stimulating—but also 
frustrating. One sees examples of positive 
Catholic journalism like America, the 
Catholic Mind, the Sign, etc., and won- 
ders why there are not more like them. 

How many Catholics in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland, who were once in 
a position to promote an active, positive 
Catholicism, now long for a second 
chance that may never come in their life- 
times. 

JaMES THOMPSON, JR. 
Woodside, L. I 


Hearing the Mass 

Epiror: With Daniel F. Coogan’s views 
(“Let the faithful hear the Mass,” Am. 
2/17) T heartily concur. Let us look, how- 
ever, at some of the difficulties a priest 
runs into when he tries to be audible and 
interpretative. 

As he begins the prayers at the foot of 
the altar, the organ blasts out a note and 
the choir joins in. He quickly realizes the 
uselessness of trying to compete with the 
open diapason. 

Even on a hymnless Sunday, the cele- 
brant has to read announcements, repeat 
the epistle aad gospel in English and give 
a five- or seven-minute sermon. With half 
an hour gone, he has fifteen or twenty 
minutes to finish in, including the distri- 
bution of Holy Communion. Else there 
will be a beautiful traffic jam as the next 
Mass begins. 

Insuperable difficulties? By no means. 
I merely wish to indicate that there are 
obstacles on the other side of the altar 
rails, too. 

(Rev.) THomas J. Mutpoon, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


...1 think that Dr. Coogan, as a layman, 
does not take into account, in his other- 
wise excellent article, the physical impos- 
sibility, for the average priest, of saying 
Mass aloud on a Sunday when he must 
say two Masses and preach at both. 
Address withheld CAPELLANUS 


... Though a non-Catholic, I attend Sun- 
day Mass regularly. One of the first things 
that puzzled me about Low Mass was the 
way the priest mumbled through the en- 
tire ceremony. 

I could see no sign of any community 
of interest between priest and people. I 


1951 


think that Catholics would show more 

interest in the Mass if it were made more 

interesting to them. URBANUS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


... The writer doesn’t seem to know that 
there are various tones to be used at Mass, 
Even where it is loud, the interpretation 
is that it is to be audible to the third pew, 
Don’t mean to break down the article 
point by point. On the whole, we agree 
here it is shallow, to say the very least, 
Address withheld SACERDOS 


... It is my conviction that if the audible 
parts of the Mass were said in the ver- 
nacular, we would have a more active 
participation by the laity. Even if the 
rubrics were perfectly observed and the 
Latin pronounced faultlessly, the fact re- 
mains that the words do not convey any 
idea to the average reader. 

I think it very commendable to discuss 
in a becoming manner the need of asking 
the bishops to consider the question of 
introducing the vernacular. In due time, 
the Holy See might allow, under appro- 
priate safeguards, the use of English in 
the Mass. This use would, of course, be 
optional rather than compulsory. 

(Mscr.) JosepH A. NEWMAN 

Louisville, Ky. 


... We priests could do more than ob- 
serve the rubrics. We could also work 
toward the day when it would again be 
literally true that “those hearing Mass... 
understand what is read.” It was so in the 
past when Latin was the people’s lan- 
guage. It could be so again were the 
vernacular restored to the audible parts 
of the Mass. A PRIEST 
Address withheld 


Not tough enough 


Eprror: In his letter in AMERICA for Feb- 
ruary 10 Father Parsons documents his 
claim that Dean Acheson’s policy toward 
Russia has been tough. If he had said 
“tough in spots” or even “spotty but on 
the whole extremely tough,” few would 
disagree. 

But when he says “tough,” period, one 
wonders how he accounts for Acheson’s 
Chinese policy. 

I submit, however, that there is a deeper 
question. Has Acheson given any indica- 
tion of opposing communism qua com- 
munism—or is he opposed merely to mod- 
ern Russian imperialism? 

Epwarp J. HEFFRON 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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